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ABSTRACT 

The annual report of the USOE Bureau of Research for 
fiscal year 1967 is c -.teemed with the various projects and programs 
supported by the Dureau* The introduction briefly describes the 
objectives relating to research, developaent., demonstration, 
dissemination, and the training of researchers* The sources of funds 
are listed, together with the dimensions of the supported activities, 
which include regional educational laboratories, research center-type 
activities, the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC ) , and 
educational research training programs. The main section of the 
report outlines some highlights of the Bureau-3 accomplishments. 
Research, development, and demonstration activities are combined 
under three headings: 1) improving teaching aad learning; 2) 
curricnlma improvement; and 3) school administration and sorv.^es. 
Disseni&atio* efforts and research training accomplishments and goals 
are dealt with separately. Appendixes include a description of the 
Research Advisory Council, had listing of the educational 
laboratories had' petticipa tin'/ states, the research and development A 
center*#" tied the ERIC clearingboioos. (RBR) : ^ 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

C 00 *****!** ft—xrtf: it a partnerehlp In which radars?. tuppott ft provided for 
% S •ducatlonal research and reaeardvretoted activities conducted outside tho Offlc- of 
Education. This partnership wat author bed by the Coopart :1m Research Act in 1954 and 
,nWa,, V mUtton in fisc*) y** 1967 . T»#Act. M tubMco^fitlY mpwxM. 

had $ 97.6 million In appioprtetions in fiscal year 1967 , Support Is used to round out a 
balanced projram of aduoatbnol r ema tch , development, demonstration, domination of 
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Major Coc^jratfet Raaaarch cocor.^iWunat during &t 1967 tijorl year resulted 



* rc ! n ' *Wrt ofmo* dun 900 separate r a a aa rch ectivitiet, ranging from anal? projects to 
neteiaork: of MJuGMional labcretorie*. Hlghflghts follow. 
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an array of teased Alternatives that feed educators may adopt to strengthen und ^ 
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• AhSpet $10 mRtton was pcwWad to support a broad apoctrum of reeearch and 
o en ta r -type activities aimed at tha improvement of teaching and 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

U S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 
; ’ Wellington, D.C. 20202 



December 23, 1968 



To the Congress of the United State*: 

As Commissioner of Education, I am pleased to submit the annual report of the 
educational research and research -related activities carried out pursuant to the authoriza- 
tions of the Cooperative Research Act (Public Law 83-601, as amended by title IV of 
Public Law 89-10 end title I, part D, of Public Lew 89-760}, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, The report is transmitted in accordance with the requirements of title IV, 
section 2(d), of Public Law 89-10. 




\ The major focus of the report is on the educational research, strays, and 
demonstrations, the Information dlsaemlnating activities, and the research training 
recaMno Cooperative Research support administered by the Office of Education's Bureau 
of R es e a rch. However, to place theaa activities within the context of the Office's total 
support for educational research, tfa report also includes general Information about 
activities funded under other authorization* for research and related activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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One of the principal objectives of the Office of 
Education is to provide the means by which the 
American educational system can undergo continuing 
qualitative improver* ent. The fundamental reason for 
improving the system is to provide the best possible 
education for all stud*?;* at all levels of teaming. This 
publication Is concerned with cooperative effort to 
further that improvfmta.* through researen and related 
activities. v , ;• ..f 

v; RESEARCH * tiJECTIVbS 

The foundation for any kind of Improvement-in 
education, as in all fields~i$ knowledge and its orderly 
and deliberate implementation In operational settings. 
Thus, tfv centjl purposes of the U.$. Office of 
Education research program are (1) the generation of 
knowledge about teeming in education, (2) the develop- 
ment of validated and economically feasible alternative 
instructional "products" (fof example, materials, tech- 
niques, equipment, processes, organizational forms) for 
adoption at local choice and initiative, and (3) the dis- 
semination .1 information that will enable local schools 
to be aware of and implement the mn knowledge 
and techniques. A n ecedd y concomitant is the training 
of research personnel to assist with the systematic 
res ea rch, development, and dissemination necessary to 
bring about the needed improvements. The question Is 
not whether education (In the aggregate) In this country 
is n effective as it is In some other oountry but whether 
It is as good as it should be for each individual served. , 
H Educational research usually ft thoutfit of as flowing 
from the inttid production of basic knowledge, to the 
development of meterMs and prooaseea, to operatic nal 
Installation of multi. However, school systems are 
often Sad toner* the various drifts, the attitudes, and the 
knowtedge systems calculated to serve Individuals. Con 
•tquentiy, thars Is a strong how backward as operational 
problems require development programs which, In turn, 
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incorporating newly developed processes into opera- 
tional settings. Therefore, a delicate balance fs needed 
between research and development on the one hand and 
operational feedback on the other, to assure Improve- 
ment not only of the educational system but also of the 
process by which effective change is accomplished. When 
the focus is upon the quality of education rather than 
upon the "quality" of the students, schools may 
concentrate on finding ways to fmixove their own 
effectiveness. 

Definitions which should serve a basis for under- 
standing the scope of the research effort are given below. 

Research (sometimes called fundamental studies) 
includes all those basic research activities designed to 
produce knowledge about the learning process. It may 
include studies to Improve learning theory, to deepen 
the understanding of the chemical, biological, and 
neurological processes underlying learning, or to improve 
the understanding of motivation and its role U learning. 
Studies to uncover the effects of environ me.v;:, influ- 
ences on learning may be concerned with relationship? 
which the home, the community, and parental, socio- 
economic, and other variables have to (earning. Studt^ 
of the soda! context of teaming may investigate the 
classroom as a social system, the effects of the peer 
culture on teaming, the politics., social, and economic 
relation rfiips between the school and society. Other 
areas of fundamental studies include small group prec- 
edes, teaming in the cognitive and affective domain, 
student perception, test and measurement theory, and 
the educational change process. Survey and data collec- 
tion efforts, which assess current progress or form a base 
for later measures of growth, may also be clarified in 
the basic research category. In other words, the focus of 
basic research is upon finding out what is; this is In 
contrast to development, which focudt upon produc- 
tion of whet may be. 

Is directed to the improvement of the 
by whkh educational objectives ir.ry be 
ac hie ve d . It normefty starts with a description of 
practical needs or probtami to be resolved anti may 
include the creation and validation of new practices, 
fratii material*, refined precedes, and novel Instructional 
organization forms. Dev e lopment Identifies whet Is 
needed, builds on what is known and available, and 
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attempts to fill the gap between what is and what is 
desired. Activities in this category are production ori- 
ented toward specified objectives. They include the 
designing of materials or strategies, and also the produc- 
tion, testing, and validation of products. The goal of 
development activities is to provide local schools with an 
array of improved and tested alternatives from which to 
choose. 

Demonstration generally refers to specific arrange- 
ments which show fully developed and tested techniques 
and materials in operational settings to acquaint educa- 
tional professionals and the public wit; promising 
innovations which may be adopted* or adapted, for local 
use. ' , * . • , - , v 

Dissemination activities indude all those efforts to 
provide efficient distribution of information or know- 
how from the findings of research or the products of 
development or even the process of educational improve- 
ment. Besides printed and published materials about 
raseerch findings, it aiso includes public information and 
assistance hi engineering desired educational change. 
Information about research completed or under way is 
essentfc! to others engaged in fundamental studies or 
those who wish to incorporate the latest findings into 
development activities. In their planning, both school 
peopb and researchers need to know what developments 
have been completed or are under way. 

Training of researchers is necessary to provide the full 
range of educational research, development, demonstra- 
tion, and dteemtoeton. This function also includes 
program development to expand and improve training 
opportunities. v , .■ . . 

M^NAQEMENT OF THE RESEARCH EFFORT V 

~ Tht f ederal i n vestment in educational r esea rch H 
relatively recant dating kargtiy from Initial funding of 
the Cooperative Rwwrth Act in fiscal year 1957, whan 
coWegra, ur.'i vanities, and Stats education agencies, we 
authodxMl to undertake research, surveys, and demon- 
s t ra tioh s with support from the Office of Education. 

- The principal reason for monagmg r es earch supported 
by the Office of Education it to achieve maximum gtins 
from the expenditure of available funds and manpov H. 



Overall guidance for the research programs of the 
Office of Education is the responsibility of the Research 
Advisory Council, whose 12 members are appointed by 
the Secretary of the UJS. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for staggered terms. The Council 
regularly deals with major policy and procedural ques- 
tions and advises on decisions relating to the investment 
of research appropriations. The Council, and the admin- 
istrative units of the Bureau of Research, also depend on 
the special advice and recommendations of other non- 
Government advisory groups, such as the Advisory 
Committee on New Educational Media, the National 
Committee on Educational Laboratories, the Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education, and the Advisory 
Committee on Library Research and Training Projects. 
In addition, educational leaders, specialists, and repre- 
sentatives of educational organizations are convened on 
an ad hoc basis to make specbl contributions on issues 
as they arise. (For additional information on the 
functions of the Research Advisory Council, see 
Appendix A.) 

"Management" as used in this report means different 
things for programs than for projects. A program, for 
example. Is a longterm effort to investigate an area of 
continuing concern. A project, on th a other hand, is a 
more definitive activity that has as its objective a specific 
outcome within a specified time. Soch an outcome may 
be either a finding or a "product." A higher level of 
decisionmaking is generally required to establish a 
continuous ptyam than to support a separate project. 

Research management is concerned with improving 
the procedures by whkh proposals are processed, how 
activities are monitored and rer-ortad, ord how findings 
are con /nucleated to the various publics. In addition to 
seeking advice from formal and ad hoc groups of 
nofwGovcmmartt advisers, die Bureau of Research main- 
tains a roster of about 200 consultants and 700 fold 
readers whose services are used in their individual 
spec i alities. in general, consultants give specialized ad 
vice on particular research problems or policies, and field 
readers evaluate specific research proposals. 

Proposals ( applications for support) *ottow a standard 
format. They are logged in and screened by a central 
coordinating R es ea rch Analysis and Allocation Staff 
(RAAS). Those eligible for consideration era distributed 
to staff personnel responsible for adm inistra ti on of 



Frocadures are required to allocate limited resources 
wrong itwrdh, davtiopment, demonstration, dtaramlne- 
tion, and teeWhg functions* Managamant determines 
priorities amo n g su bste nti vi raarar th and dev eto p n e nt 
activities* It a tte m per so Imre tguhabfe dteal b u Uon of 
man ao nw rang nesNvn% arm mort-ranga nmus, 
and to tiwaa areas hOstna no aodicawran. ft also 
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actMtias which may be sele ct ed for support. In fiscal 
year 1987, about 2y<00new pr o po sals ware raoafved and 
processed. c? vrif 1 : K> sM 

- AH propoaais go throu^ a standard review procedure. 
Aa a remit, spec Wired funds may ba used where 
appropriate, and the more denar ally applicable Coopera- 



trve Research funds may round out a balanced total 
program. By using a consolidated list of adviser, consult- 
ant, and field reader specialities, it is possible to involve 
a broad range or advice on proposals which are compli- 
cated by multiple components. 

During fiscal year 1967, the administration of the 
research program was greatly strengthened by the 
installation of the Bureau of Research Information 
Control System (BRICS). This computer zed data sys- 
tem enables management to keep abreast of the various 
stages of proposal processing, their approval and funding 
stages, and their subsequent monitoring through the 
receipt of interim and final reports, .nformation from 
BRICS is particularly useful in the Bureau of Research's 
program planning and evaluation effort. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1967, all of the OE 
research authorizations were administered through the 
Bureau of Research. Toward the end of the fixal year, 
research related to the handicapped was lodged in the 
new Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. How- 



ever, the RAAS and BRICS staffs continue to service 
proposals and to provide management information for 
ongoing research activities under all of the authoriza- 
tions, thus facilitating continued coordination. 

To improve administrative proceoures and promote 
widespread interest in research participation as a vehicle 
for effective educational change, two categories of 
project support were decentralized to the OE regional 
offices during fiscal year 1967. These were Small Project 
Research and Research Development Grants. By the end 
of the fiscal year, six of the nine region*' offices were 
processing small project proposals from their respective 
regions and carrying on certain liaison activities for th r 
Office. (The other three regional offices were scheduled 
♦o become operational during fiscal year 1968.) 

Large-scale program activities and the bulk of project 
research activities continue to be administered by staff 
members in the central Office of Education, with 
emphasis on coordinating support from the various 
authorizations. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS AND PATTERNS OF SUPPORT 



The Cooperative Research Act is by far the largest of 
the Office of Education administered authorisations for 
support of educational research and related activities 
conducted outside the Office of Education. Because it is 
also the one general (noncategorical) source of support 
for these activities, its effectiveness should be measured 
in terms of its efficiency in filling the gaps around other 
authorizations and blending the total support from all 
authorizations into a coordinated and efficient total 
effort. Table 1 Is a summary of these Investments and 
table 2 gives a more detailed list of obligations from the 
various authorizations for fiscal year 1967. 



In fiscal year 1967, the Cooperative Research authori- 
zation provided more than half of all the available Office 
of Education support for extramuiti research and 
related activities. Funds were used >or 20 regional 
educational laboratories, 12 clearinghouses in the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center (ERIC) system, 10 
research and development centers, 5 pilot studies in 
policy research, an early childhoo J research system, T V) 
research training programs, and 718 separate research 
projects representing all areas of research interest. Also, 
a limited amount of the- support appropriated for 
facilities was used for equipment of laboratories and 
centers. 



I ' UISLATIVE AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

The Cooperative Research Program 

The Cooperative Reseanh Act-P.L. 83-531 (1b^4), 
as amended by title IV of P.L. 89-10 (1965) and by title 
I, p mt 0 of P.L. 89-750 H 966Hs the broadest 
legislative authority for extramural research and related 
activities administered by the Office of Education. The 
Cooperative Research Act initially authorized the Office 
to enter into jointly financed cooperative arrangements 
with universities and col leges and State education 
agencies for the conduct of res ea rch, surveys, and 
demonstr ati ons in the fieW of education. 

The 1966 amendments to the Cooperative Research 
Act broadened the soope by providing for construction 
and equipment of facilities for research end related 
purposes; ax priding the research, survey, and demon- 
stration authority to inclods dissemination of Informa- 
tion derived from r esea rch; providing for training of 
personnel for educational research end research-related 
fields; and permitting individuals, private Industry, and 
nonpro fi t agencies to participate in research and relaxed 
activities. The 1906 legislation sko authorized $100 
million for construction and equipment of research 
facilities over a 6yeer period. The 1906 amendments 
permit reaeerch training programs to be carried out by 
contracts as wall as by grants and broaden the definkton 
of "construction" to Include acquisition and replace- 
ment of existing buftdtnge. ^ . . *. •. f 



Vocational Education Research and Training 

The Vocational Education Act of 1D63, P.L. 88-210, 
Sec. 4(c), directs that 13 percent of funds appropriated 
under t?«e Act be reserved for grants for research and 
training programs .o Improve vocational education, 
especial ’y that which Involves youths «n economically 
depressed areas who have academic or socioeconomic 
handicaps which prevent them from succeeding In the 
regi ’ program. Support In fiscal year 1967 included 
State Research Coordinating Units (ECU's), teacher- 
administrator training institutes In vocational education, 
two research and development centers (one of which had 
a related ERIC clearinghouse), and a variety of separate 
research projects dealing with program evaluation, cur- 
riculum development, vocational education resource 
development, guidance and career choice processes, and 
aduK and continuing education. 

Media for Educational Purposes: Research «id 
Oksemi nation 



Media research under title VII of P.L, 85-864 (NDEA, 
1958, as amended) Is in two parts. Part A provides 
support for research and experimentation In the develop- 
ment and evaluation of projects InvoMng television, 
radio, motion pictures, printed end published r.isterlelt, 



and related media of communication for educational 
purposes. Including development of new and more 
effective technique* for using the media, training teach- 
ers to use them, and presenting academic subject matter 



through them. Part B provides support for dissemination 
of information concerning new educational media 
through (a) studies and surveys to determine need for 
increased or Improved utilization of the media for 
educational purposes, (b) demonstrations, and (c) publi- 
cations and repa v Appropriations in fiscal year l£>«7 
were used for a clearinghouse on educational media and 
technology and for 63 research, development, demon- 
stration, and dissemination prelects concerned with uses 
of media fcr educational purposes. 

Languap Development Research and Studies 

The foreign language research provision cf title VI, 
section 602, of PX . 85464 (NDEA, 1958) supports 
studies to detamine the need for increased instruction 
in modern foreign languages, to improve methods of 
teaching such languages, and to develop specialized 
materials for use in language instmction or in training 
language teachers. In fiscal ysar 1967, the bulk of 
support was urn) for 72 research and development 
projects. Involving many of the less commonly taught 
languages. Through a cooperative arrangement, a small 
portion of the appropriation was transferred for use in 
NDEA language centers. ■ 

' ) -i ' ; ■' ’ 

Library Research and Development 

Title II, part B of the Htflher Education Actof 1966 

(P.L. 89-326) provides support for reseerci and demon- 
stration activities to Improve libraries and training in 
librwlanship, tor development of new techniques, sys- 
tems, and equipment for processing, storing, end distrib- 
uting Information, and for the diareminstion of informa- 
tion derived from such research and demonstrations. 
Funds In fiscal year 1967 were used for an ERIC 
' devlnghouse on library and information sciences and 
for 36 projects concerned with improvement of library 
- operations and service*. ; • ;• i . ' 'V 

Education of tiie Hendkappett Research and y 



^ P L. 88-164, the Mental Retardation Fadiltiee «*d 
Community Mantel Health Centers Conaizuetion Act of 
1963, aa amended fay PX. 88-106 (1086), provides 
; support for research rNnwwtiattoh project* relating 
to education for the mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, fotech Impaired, visually handicapped, reriousfy 
emotionally dkturbad, crippled, or otiw. heeith im- 
pdred children who need special ortocetion. The 1966 
t authorized expansion to allow construction 



of a facility for research and related purposes. Supported 
activities in fiscal year 1967 include 14 Instructional 
Materials Centers, an ERIC clearinghouse for exceptional 
children, and a variety of separate research wd demon- 
stration projects. Construction funds also were obligated 
for the establishment of a center to provide continuous 
research and demonstrations in the area of education of 

handicapped children and youth. 

Some related research and aaining is provided 
through the authorization for Captioned Films for the 
Daaf-f. L. 85 905 (1958) a; amended by P.L. 87-715 
(1962) and P.L. 89-258 (1965). Support from this 
authorization is used primarily for film production and 
services, but those projects concerned with research and 
training in the use of films with the deaf a i coordinated 
with the more general research and demonstration 
program for handicapped children and youth. 

Foreign Currency Financed Research 

Part of the foreign currencies held by the United 
States under P.L. 83-480, the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, may 
be used for educational research and related projects in 
designated countries. In fiscal year 1367, resources from 
this authorization were used 20 research and 
translation projects, chiefly in Israe ' a. A related 
program of comparative education i ncluded 1*. 

project* supported out of Cooperati earch funds 
and two soecial contracts which used OE salary and 
expense funds for studies of foreign educational systems. 
Here again Is an example of coordinated seppor from 
various authorizations to round out research needs in a 
particular area. 

DIMENSIONS OF SUPPORTED ACTIVITIES 

An assessment of accomplishments from research 
supported through ths Office of Education is facilitated 
by an understanding of support patterns. As a general 
rule, activities receiving long-term program support 
should be i farms ti in tei ms of JOth their immediate yield 
end their potential for solving educational problems. On 
the other hand, activities receiving pro/act support • 
because of their more transitory nature-are likely to be 
inf — 1 more simply In terms of their Immediate 
contribution to educational advance*. The distinction, 
however, It not eiwayi clear-cut. 
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Project Re s earch 






As ussd in this report, the word project has been 
tor those actrvitk. wipported by relatively 
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short-term contracts or grants (generally not more than 
3 years, renewable annually) between the Office of 
Education and the contractor 01 grsntee. Commonly, 
such a project has predefined procedures and a specified 
end product according to the nature of the particular 
project, it may be as smail as a one-teacher pilot study 
or as large as a national assessment. It may involve any 
one or a combination of research functions (resea r ch, 
development, demonstration, dissemination, or training) 
or may build subsequent activities upon the results of 
previous ones. The distinction here is that an activity 
receiving project support Is one that has been selected 
and funded as a separate entity by the Office of 
Education (or one of the regional off ces in the case of 
small projects) and is not a study carried on as part of 
some continuous activity receiving program support. 

Thus, project support can be used for a variety of 
pilot efforts, for one-shot surveys or studies to deter- 
mine present status or new directions, for multiple 
attacks upon emerging critical areas, for deliberate 
development and testing of alternatives, and to encour- 
age and broaden participation In systematic educational 
improvement. It is a highly valuable vehicle for building 
flexibility within the total research effort. 

It may be adjusted to v.hatever kinds of research 
activities promise most effective and practicable results, 
thus providing freedom for a viable, self-renewing 
approach x> educational improvement In fiscal year 
1967, new and continuation projects received approxi- 
mately half of the total support from Office of 
Education administered authorizations for educational 
r esea r ch *>d related activities. 4 * 



Program Research Activities 



Mfcjc* Office of Education investments In program 
research and development during fiscal year 1967 were 
in the 20 RegtonJ Educational Laboratories; in 12 
Research and Dev el opment Centers and ki can tar-type 
operation s In early childhood education and *r, policy 
research; in a network of 18 Educations! Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) clearingh ous e s , coordinated 
through Central ERIC in the Office of Education; end In 
rtrioue r esearc h training proper* at Institutions 
throughout the country. Except for two research and 
d e ve lo pment center s in vocational education and cix 
ERIC cfearinfKHfset In jwdeliced areas, support for 
these activities we» from the Cooperative Research Act. 
Other authorizations were the source of support for ruch 
^wcletbed programs as the Instructional Materials Can- 
ters for Handicapped Children and Youth, the State 
Research Coor din ating Units (RCU's) in vocational 

a - - 
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education, and certain activities for the training of 
vocational eduction personnel. 

Regional Educational Laboratories .- The laboratories 
account for the largest investment in activities receiving 
program support. They are the oirect outgrowth of the 
landmark Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1985, in which Congress authorized the Office of 
Education to help support regional educational facilities 
to serve as focal points In speeding intelligent and 
widespread application of promising educations' im- 
provements In local schools. The 20 raboratories, scat 
tered across the country, evolved from regional initiative 
in developing their own organizations and goals. All have 
wide representation from State educational agencies, 
universities and colleges, public private schools, and 
other oducational Interests. They develop their own 
policies and direction, have established their own inter- 
laboratory coordination mechanism, a. d are served ay a 
special committee of ncn-Govemment advisers. 

By early in fiscal 1967, each of the Icbcretortes had 
established an organizational structure anj formed a 
governing board, drawli g broadly on the varied human 
resources of its region. By the end of the fiscal year, the 
laboratories vere pursuing their purposes through the 
creation and operation of programs- 



♦o develop new materials and instructional methods 
for upgrading the curriculum for all students, 
to adapt and develop special materials and techniques 
for teaching youngrters from disadvantaged social, 
cultural, or econon.tc backgrounds, 
to augment the range of skills of teachers and 
administrators, 

to develop and apply new tfr^nologics to instruction 
and to classroom and school management, and 
to develop improved forms of organization within 
schools and between schools and communities. 



The specific program activities of the individual 
laboratories were selected by their governing boards and 
steffs. At the same time, the institutional continuity 
which the national laboratory program offers has facil- 
itated a move toward establishment of a cooperative 
information exti tenge. Already, several inter laboratory 
efforts have bean launched. 

I In thek efforts tc bridga the gap between educational 
rase arch end educational practice, the laboratories are 
creating a rich array of tested alternatives for local 
educators to use In oopfng with today’s and tomorrow's 
ballooning educational problems end needs. They also 
ate using the expertise brought to them by involvement 
of different agencies and institutions to pursue courses 
that will hasten the processes of improvement. Some 



mi 



concentrate on problems indigenous to their region. For 
instance, the Southwest Educational Development Labo* 
ratory at Austin (s developing programs for three of its 
regional groups with unique educational needs: 
Mexican -Americans, Negroes, and French Acadians. 
Other laboratories focus on improving the skills and 
effectiveness of teachers in a variety of situations. StiJI 
others are helping schools devise and implement pro* 
Grams which enoourage flexible progression of students. 
Some of the laboratories are coordinating their efforts to 
improve the education of children of ml^ent workers. 

Of the $17.7 million invested in laboratory opera- 
tions during fiscal year 1967, somewhat more than half 
was used for development activities, including refine- 
ment and adaptation of programs and practices, evalua- 
tion, and demonstration. An estimated one-fourth of the 
totai operating costs went for dissemination and related 
activities. A relatively small proportion went for basic 
research needed to beck up other efforts. Some support 
was used for inservtoe training of staff to cope with the 
functions Inherent in the translation of available educa- 
tional know-how Into effective practice. k . 

The list of laboratories with their areas of major 
concern is d>own In Appendix B. 

tf assert/) Carter-Type Act/v/t/ee- Center operations 
focus a sustained and indepth res e a rch and development 
effo* t on major problem areas In search of new concepts 
and materials and pro to typ es of improved educational 
practices. In fiscal year 1907, Cooperative Research 
support eras used fur 10 Research and Development 
(R&D) Cantors, for a group of coordinated studies on 
aerry childhood education, and for soma exploratory 
activities to help school systems refine their policy* 
making strategic*. >v *" v > ' r ' 1 

In each of the R&D cantors, scholars from several 
disciplines condutt a coordinated program of basic and 
applbd itsetrch and d evelopment for the solution of 
problems In cantons particular area of concern. 
Working wlti cooper a ting schools and other agencies, 
the can to r s emphasize the discovery of n*v knowledge 
and the develop m ent and testing of Improved Instruc- 
tional practices. The continuous nature of the c antor s 
and concentration of human financial re- 
souroea on major educational problems over sevr U ycers 
permits the staffs to make iongrangs plans aid to adjust 
their activities as research knoeisd js grows. 

;'>■ About $8 million of Cooperative Rssser ch support 
was invested in tie 10 R&D cantors In fiscal year 1987. 
A p pr ox imately one-half of this went for res^rch, 
somewhat more then one-fourth for development (in- 
cluding related ev o lution and demonstration), end 
toe re mr jndsr touut equally for dissem in a tion tnd 



training activities. Two other centers received support 
from the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Another center-type activity, called the National 
Laboratory on Earfy Childhood Education, was estab- 
lished In fiscal year 1967 to add to the basic knowledge 
about children, to evaluate the theories and methods 
being employed In working with young children, and to 
help develop institutional programs based on th's re- 
search. The program consists of a central coordinating 
unit and ERIC clearinghouse and several cooperating 
centers. The $1.3 million invested in these activities in 
fiscal year 1967 went almost entirety for research and 
development in approx imstety equal proportion, with a 
relatively small part for related dissemination efforts. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity contributed some 
additional funds for operation of the clearinghouse. 

Appendix C shows R&D centers, their addresses, end 
areas of concentration. 

Five exploratory efforts were launched in fiscal year 
1967 to research the factors affecting future educational 
policy and to define alternative strategies school systems 
might use for determining such policy. On the basis of 
the Initial findings, 1968 funding was announced for two 
Policy Research Centers where a diverse staff of educa- 
tional researchers, administrators, and policy -related 
personnel would carry on continuous research to help 
the schools develop the necessary future orientation for 
educational decisionmaking. 

7M Edocstfonsf Resource t Information Center 
(ERIC) -The Center, with its clearinghouse network, is a 
national information system designed to serve education 
by making available reliable, current educational re- 
search and research-related materials. Each dearlnjfiouse 
specializes In documents and related services in a 
particular area of education. Of the 18 clearinghouses in 
operation at the end of fiscal year 1967, 12 were 
supported primarily by funds from Cooperative Re- 
search, and the other six by authorizations for support 
In their special areas. (See Appendix D for a list of 
clearinghouses and their soedfic fields of concentration.) 

The bate aJernsnU of the ERIC syrtem include: (1) 
Central ERIC, with staff In tho Bureau of Research, 
respons ib l e for coordinating the system and for arrang- 
ing for acquisition of documents from all OE -supported 
program s and from other Governme n t agendas; (2) the 
ERIC clearinghouses, which receive, analyze, md Index 
documents in their respective areas m d perform related 
lor ice functions; and (9 contractors Ko provide 
document reproduction services and merge the output 
from all the clearinghouses Into a monthly abetiact 
Journal, Rmmrch fn Education (RIE). Of the $2.7 
million of Cooperative Research funds going to ERIC 



activities !n fiscal yea r 1967, $1.8 million was for the 
clearinghouses and $9* 0,000 for the contracted services. 

Educations! Research Training Programs .- Research 
training was an important provision of Cooperative 
Research amendments added by title IV of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1966. To provide 
for sound educational research *nd development in the 
future, support is wail able for educational Institutions 
and organizations to tnin researchers and research- 
related personnel and to initiate or extend programs for 
such training. Funds may be used, as approved, to 
strengthen research training staffs and curricular capabil- 
ities, for trainee stipends, and for institutional training 
allowances. ?•* ; v.- v;/'---; 1 

In fiscal year 1967, approximately half of the trainers 
and two-thirds of th* $6.6 million used for direct 
research training programs wunt for graduate trainees to 
increase the flow of competent, committed research 
personnel into the field. Almost as many participated in 
the Institutes and tpecW. projects for Intensive and 
lnservk» training to rnaet pressing current needs. Some 
Institutions received support to expand existing pro- 
grams and others to develop completely new programs. 

Other Progum Activities. -The Researc h Develop- 
ment Grant Proyam, discussed In more dated in the 
taction on Regional Research, is fundee 1 out of Coopera- 
tive Research. Support from other appropriate authori- 
zations was used In 1967 for a network of Instructional 
Materials Centers to assist in education of the handi- 
capped, and for State vocational education Research 
Coordinating Units (RCU’s) and personnel training 
institutes. : s, : v V 

re * - - * »* -i i» , - _ . 
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The 1966 m w dme w tt to Cooperative Reaearch 
authorized $100 million over a &yeer period for 
conatniddng and equipping facilltJe* for educational 
march. Appropri a ted fundi remain aveiiaMe until 
expanded. In fiacal ywr 1967. $307,000 of theta fundi 
mra obligated to provide needed equipment for R&D 
Certen and educate «. I h bore to rie e . Prewurei for ac- 
cu m u i and eonrtruction fundi an expected to mount at 
the ia bo c atp ri a a nttia into their tongretga opera ti on !. 

In >2 million In funds a ppropriated 
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Regional Research 

Regional administration of support for small projects 
and research development grants is designed to broaden 
participation in the research effort by bringing the 
processing of small-project proposals and monitoring of 
projects geographically closer to clientele and by involv- 
ing smaller colleges and universities which have littlo 
history of educational research activity but which have 
the potential to make a contribution to this field. 

Small Projects (under $10,000 and less than 18 
months for completion) represent a relatively small total 
allocation to the regions, but the number of proposals 
received and processed (more than a thousand in 1967) 
and the number subsequently approved and monitored, 
require a relatively large Investment of administrative 
time. However, this is justified because small projects 
not only attract local participation In a variety of 
educational Improvement efforts but also give practical 
research experience to some doctoral and postdoctoral 
students who may later become full-time researchers. 
Most of the support is from Cooperative Research, but 
some projects are funded out of other authorizations. 

Ht m n h Development Grants (up to $50,000, renew- 
able twice at decreasing levels of support) enable groups 
of smalt or developing colleges to carry out carefully 
planned programs to improve ttieir research skills, 
research their own educational problems, and make use 
of promising educational Innovations. A primary pur- 
pose is to help teachers end future teacf >»s learn to use 
reaearch, research results, and the research or inquiry 
approach in tiic.v classrooms. Five consortiums were 
ajpported through their second year of operation in 
1 967 and 1 1 new consortiums i acefved grants, all out of 
Cooperative Research funds. 

Besides administration of these two kinds of research 
activities, regional offices are also called upon to provide 
certain liaison and other services In connection with 
operation of the total educational research program. 
Also, information about regionally administered research 
activities Is fed into the central Bureau of Research 
Information Control System and raportad In Research in 
Edttcetion, to that tiwse activities become a functional 
P art of overall efforts to Improve education through 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 






The substance of educational research Is the knowl- 
edge it engenders, the Improved pra-^ices or materials it 
produces, and the effective educational changes it makes 
possible. The examples in this section ere intended to 
suggest the scope of accomplishments resulting from 
investment of Federal funds In educational research and • 
related activities administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Most of the examples sre concerned with accom- 
plishments of activities supported under the Cooperative 
Research Act which, because of its general provisions f 
and size In relation to other authorizations, is a major 
determinant of the total research effort. However, where 
activities supported from other authorizations are cited . 
to roc 'd out the report, the source of such funds is : 
indicated in the text. 

To simplify the reporting of related finding: or 
accomplishments, examples are shown in substantive 
areas under headings adapted from table 3. Research, 
development, and demonstration activities are combined 
under three headings: Improving teaching and learning; 
curriculum improvement; and school administration and 
services. Because dissemination and training serve differ- 
ent kinds of objectives, examples of activities under 
these two functions are reported separately. 

rL\‘,.v 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 

VV /:> f examples : s v: ; 

j Y f * > ft !'«;■? i /. 

As pointed Out earlier, the distinction !ietween 
research *<sd dev e lop m ent is not always dear cut. In 
general, the object of research is to generate new 
knowfedge-to find out -whereas the object of develop- 
ment It to produce something to setisfy an Identified 
need. Thus, development may be the most direct means 
of improving educational practice. But theta are times 
developmen t cannot proceed without re s ear ch 
end them pro also times when re sw r ch for its 
own sake opens new end unexpected poa ti b i lfties for 
improved develo p men t and/or Operation s . Evaluation 
.may be either research or davel oprgant, depending upon 
ckxcmstanoas; and demonstr a tion may be part cf 
research or devel op ment, or even of dis s em ination. An 
analysis of the table 3 estimate s under these various 
functions prOyidas a pe rs pe cti ve for subsequent treat- 
ment of exempts*. ^ Vi,y : . 

K& 5 \- "“-V-. 1 '• ; ■- 
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As distinguished from general research, educational 
development is relatively new. Its growth is tied to the 
local demand for materials and techniques to be applied 
in engineering effective educational change. By fiscal 
year 1967, the investment in development (creating the 
instructional materials and techniques with which stu- 
dents and teachers work) was almost as large as the 
investment In research (gathering data and increasing 
knowledge about the learning process). An examination 
of table 3 shows that projects and other focused 
activities were somewhat more likely to be research- 
oriented, whereas multifunction program activities were 
more likely to be development oriented. The develop- 
ment orientation is particularly evident in the educa- 
tional laboratories which have a direct responsibility for 
assisting with educational improvement efforts in their 
respective regions. For activities focused upon specific 
subject areas, most of the support went for research to 
improve teaching and learning and for development 
activities to improve cun iculu ms. \ 

When there are pressures for available resources~a$ 
has been the case with total support for research and 
related actWftles-the challenge is to Improve the output 
in order to increase the likelihood of Its being us<*d. In 
the examples that follow, the reader can generally 
deduce from the text which activities are projects and 
which are parts c f program, and whether the functional 
orientation is toward research, toward development, or 
toward demonstration. ! 

Improving Teaching and Learning 

Examples In this section are concerned with investiga- 
tions which 4*d light on factors affecting the way 
IndMduait-of various ages, abilities, and beckpounds- 
ieam and with efforts to identify or develop Improved 
tea Citin g l ea rn ing techniques or to demonstrate such 
d evelop m e nts . The complicating interrelationships which 
are typical of the educational system and process ere 
readily apparent In this sample crors-sectlcn of research, 
development, and demonstration activities and accom- 
plish man ts. ; 

Sarfy Education. -The Office of Education initiated 
support in 1967 for a more systematic research program 
on the development of children from birth to the first 
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school years. This program included a National Coordi- 
nating Center and ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Child- 
hood Education at the University of Illinois, Urbane, and 
cooperating reward i and development centers at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, the University of 
Chicago, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Term., Syracuse 
University, wd New York University. 1 The university- 
based centers conduct basic studies on Intellectual 
growth, curiosity, interest, and learning behavior and 
develop preschool curriculum* for underprivileged as 
well as more typical children. Investigations are under 
way on cognitive social, personal, and language develop- 
ment; training of professional and nonprofesrional teach- 
ers cf young children; improvement oV curriculum* and 
methods; testing and evaluating techniques; and parental 
involvement and sociological Influences on development. 

In keeping with published research conclusions that, 
by age 4, approximately half of a child's general 
Inteiligerce has bean determined, the Cornell and Uni- 
versity of Chicago centers have In progress some special 
studies of infants. Cornell h pursuing the relation 
between mental abUWes and socta! behavior, while the 
University of Chicago h focusing on language develop- 
ment and the place of heredity h; cognitive growth. 
Deeper Insight Into these factors may make it possible in 
the future to concentrate on prewntion of many 
educational handicaps rather than have to compensate to 
overcome tharn. ' ' 

A refct m curriculum and teaching method develop- 
ment profct vhlch received national attention in 1967 
was carried on at the Univers i t y of Illinois. Instead of 
a pproach i ng eerty childhood education with the tradi- 
tional appea l to tfte child's delimit In play and the 
emphasis on teaching basic manipulates and social skills 
throutfi indirect mean s , the preschool techniques devel- 
oped In this project stress school -related content in 
learning and thinking and emphasize Kanguegs, arith- 
metic, and reeding. This approach is based on the theory 
that the child's capacity for tremendous Intellectual 
yowth during early years In beet actualized by early 
a pp l ication of curriculum and Instructional techniques 
common In the later grad*. Substantial gains in IQ on 
oooventkmie Hy used I n taMgwsoo Jests have bean regis- 
tered by p ar ti cipating students after two and a half years. 

- A quite dtfferant approach was used by other projects 
based on evidence that preschool years hold the key to 
better learning by dtewtetntaged orittren. One 2-year 
preschool study for culturally deprived Negro children 

- a 4 ,%.■* -’S t . 

1 Lev rspNoed by a osntor at the Uhfcwshy of Kms 
Lawrence. ■ ryf vi 1 



emphasized communications skills and dramatic play. 
After completion of one year In kindergarten, the 
experimental group --those who had participated In the 
preschool program-were superior to a control group In 
achievement, school motivation and attendance, and 
ther relationship; with adults. 

Higher E&jcation .- At the upper end of the education 
continuum, one of the research reports submitted by the 
Center for Research and Development In Higher Educa- 
tion at Berkeley deals with the personality development 
of 10,000 high school graduates during the first years 
after graduation. The former high school students were 
dispersed among many activities; for example, college, 
jobs, homemaking. Measurements applied in the research 
indicated that those who spent four uninterrupted years 
In college changed more than those with four years of 
job experience. In particular, they developed more 
formal, reflective, and autonomous patterns of judg- 
ment. A’so, these differences of intellectual reflection 
remained significant when the comparison Involved 
members of the college and noncollege groups matched 
for intellectual ability and socioeconomic background. 

As one nspect of its total program, the Berkeley 
Center has made significant prof/ess In developing data 
on the factors influencing student success or failure in 
college, the effects of a variety of specific college 
environments on intellectual development and motiva- 
tion, and the impact of more active student involvement 
In their own education. Studies such as these are 
designed to provide basic information to support plan- 
ning by higher educational Institutions In the next two 
deca d es. 

Wrile stories of campus dissent continue to make 
headlines, there seems to be a trend toward rapid 
Ltcrease In the number of student-directed programs for 
the evaicttion of undergraduate teaching and courses. 
Indeed, student evaluation of faculty and course content 
is on many campuses already established as a healthy 
factor to be considered in determining the effectiveness 
of higher teeming. However, little Is known about the 
range of methods end ttw comparative reliability of the 
hundreds of student-directed evaluations formulated 
annually. Undar an Office of Education contract, the 
US. National Student Association is coordinating a 
10-campus exp lor a tory study of the problems and 
projects of student participation In college evaluation. 
Co mmit taa s oompcaed of students, junior and senior 
faculty, and administrators are formulating evaluation 
propvns at each campus. A board of national consult- 
ants In curriculum evaluation, educational research, 
tasting, and automatic date-processing is available to 
tteirt the national project staff and tha local campuses. 
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As oart of the project. Information is also being 
compiled on the national spectrum of student-directed 
programs in college evolution. 

The growth of the community college movement h k 
brought forth a number of studies related to students, 
programs, and oractices in junior colleges, and an ERIC 
clearinghouse on junior colleges has been established at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Learning and Motivation *- The focus of the Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning at the 
University of Wisconsin is on the improvement of 
educational practices mrcu^> a better understanding of 
concept learning, creativity, prereading skills, rule learn- 
ing, group pressures on individual performance, and the 
communication effectiveness of varies educational 
media. Resuits of fundamental research are being 
incorporated into actual classroom materials in arith- 
metic, English, reading, and science. This immediate 
application of research and development to provide 
ohwooni demonstratiom constitutes an important ex- 
tension uf the reseerch function, > , 

Harvard University researchers have investigated such 
learning factors as cognitive ability, personality develop- 
ment, and motivation and societal grouping as related to 
a variety of cufurel, social, and racial settings. In th* 
part. American teaching procedures have too often 
treated students as though they all teemed fn approxi- 
mately the same manner and developed at approxi- 
mately the same rate. The individual and social differ - 
ences < nder study at Harvard nay contribute to revision 
of educational policy md practice In this rwpect. 

Among the bask research Investi gati ons In proyess at 
the Harvard Center for Research and Development on 
Etfcicetional Differences in 1967, three are especially 
noteworthy. In the first, resea rchers studied nursery 
school children o# diverse economic status, race, sex, 
age, talent and urban-rural residence to assess whether 
end to what degree the distinctive character? ttfet of the 
chikfran affect their manner of approaching and per- 
forming nursery achool ectivrt 
v In the second, rerearcheri ha, sen developing more 
veftd and precise instruments to measure the fritettectuai 
potential of children from different racial and cultural 
roups. Results from Instruments abutted to avoid 
, cultural Wee may Mfcote needrd thwtge* In both 
' r d ess room teaching practices and curriculum materials. 

v In t thW study at Harvard, the attention of children 
In teaming situations has bean t w object of investiga- 
tion. “Attention" Is hare defined as actual time 
interwhy of concentration a cWk Jves to teaming. 
Earlier things tint younger chiidrtr dtow more stir- 
tion abUfty then ofcter chfldren suggest I ncrea se d Scope 



and substance for early childhood education. In the 
current study, a previously developed measure of atten- 
tion ability Is being further refined. This measure has 
shown an inverse correlation between the attention 
ability of student; on the one hand and teachers' ratings 
of disobedience and student scores of their own willing- 
ness to cheat in academic situations on the other. 

Dropouts and the Disadvantaged ,- The grows rg con- 
cern for social reforms is reflected in intensified efforts 
to improve education for disadvantaged students and to 
identify causes of and provide cures for dropouts. 

Many proyams undertaken by the regional labora- 
tories are specifically designed to develop curriculums 
and techniques directed toward improving the education 
of socially, economically, or educationally disadvantaged 
children. Included are migrants, rural poor, urban « 
disadvantaged, and such specific groups as Mexican- * 
Americans, Indians, and Negroes. Since 1966, the Center 
for Urban Education in New York City has been engaged 
in developing, installing, and testing instructional pro- 
grams for disadvantaged urban children of elementary 
school age. Early reading skills, social studies, *nd 
science are stressed in the program, which has been 
operating in 66 New York schools. 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory In 
Portland has produced and tested strategies and experi- 
mental materials fpr teaching Indian pupils and chiUren 
from inner-city settings. This laboratory has also devel- 
oped models for raising the levels of aspiration of 
inner -cry children through parent-student counseling 
programs. The Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory's bilingual education materials, designed to 
develop language drills of disadvantaged Spanish- 
speaking children, have been implemented in a number 
of Texas end Louisiana schools. During fiscal year 1967, 
six other laboratories. Including ell those located in the 
South and Southwestern United States, had identified 
maju- proyam goals Involving work with specific disad- 
vantage populations, and an ERIC Clearinghouse on the 
urban di sa dva nta ge d was operating from Yeshlva 
Unfvershy* 



The above examples reflect some of the obvious 
Interrelationships between r es e a r ch on teaching and 
teaming and dMtofvntnt nf improved curriculum mate- 
rials. They also ere further evidence that education ball 
one piece; for example, current efforts to rescue 
students from dropping out ere in pert a matter of 
compensating for pert inadequacies In meeting the 
educational needs of students, particularly disadvantaged 
students. 
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In research on dropout prevention, the extent of 
vocational orientation is the deciding factor in determin- 
ing whether support is from provisions for Cooperative 
Research or for Vocational Education Research and 
Training. Supported activities in Norwalk, Conn., at 
Minneapolis, and in Dade County, Fla., are examples of 
the latter. 

At Norwalk an experimental Center for Vocational 
Arts is demonstrating a program developed to prevent 
dropouts, assist underachievers, and enable both to 
acquire the skills necessary for employment. The stu- 
dents spend 3 hours of the school day at the center and 
4 hours on the job, where they receive at least the 
minimum hourly wage. Each class has a maximum of 15 
students with two teachers who have had extensive 
practical experience in their fields. The ungraded ,'lexible 
curriculum of job training and basic education is 
reinforced by intensive counseling, and vocational in- 
struction is given in nine occupational areas. The 
program capacity is 270 students, who typically are 
referred to the center by the Norwalk schools as 
potential dropouts. Last year the center received the 
Pacemaker Award from the National Educatk n Associa- 
tion in conjunction with Parade magazine for outstand- 
ing educational innovation in the State of Connecticut 

In Minneapolis, a Work Opportunity Center is tfx>w- 
ing significant results in seeking out alienateJ youth who 
have left school before graduation, getting them beck in 
school, and working with them Individually and In small 
groups on development of personal and job qualifica- 
tions. A downtown factory-type building hat been 
renovated; a dedicated staff with genuine interest In each 
student has been assembled and provided with contin- 
uous inservice training; an integrated curriculum to 
meet the academic and vocational needs of the students 
Is being offered on a nongraded basis. Close working 
retstiondrifu with business and industry In the commu- 
nity guarantee work experience opportunities end place- 
ment on jobs. The community health clinic, offering a 
variety of physical end psychiatric services, vtd commu- 
nity aides, provfdkg links between students and their 
families, help students to build new habits of responsi- 
bility and self- discipline. Student capacity is 300, and 
over IjOOO are served each year, 

In Dade County, • teeming la borat o ry has been 

■ ■lil tl Ji ■ I I % * T ml n n * I I IhJ. 
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School to upgrade basic dtiHs and vocational preparation 
of culturally deprived youngsters. The school serves 
2,000 students from di sa dvan ta ged backgrounds and 
provides systematic compen sa tory twice to prepare 
p a r tic ip a nts for entry Into job training. Emphasis during 
regular school hours is on competency In reading and 
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arithmetic and on raising vocational aspirations and 
motivations. An attractive and comfortable center is 
available from 7:30 in the morning to 9:00 at night, 
under supervision, for enrichment activities, remedial 
work, and a quiet study place for students who come 
from crowded, noisy homes. Realistic acquaintance with 
expectations of employers is provided to students 
through use of resource people from the community, 
field trips to businesses and industries, and supervised 
work experiences. 

At Stanford University, a soidy has been using 
Cooperative Research support to further investigate the 
importance of parental occupations and aspirations as 
predictors of potential student dropouts. Among other 
things, the study seeks to determine the conditions 
under which parents' aspirations ere transmitted tc their 
children. 

Another approach to dropout prevention was a 
summer writing conference conducted by Educational 
Services, Inc., Newton, Mass., to continue the develop- 
ment of materials in English and mathematics for use by 
students from low-income families. The 8-week writing 
conference brought together 28 teachers, writers, mathe- 
maticians, and scientists from high schools and univer- 
sities in 10 states to provide students with new materials 
which would encourage them to think and speak fieely, 
to ask questions and find answers, with the teacher 
serving as guide. The final week's workshop was at- 
tended by teachers from Upward Bound Centers. 

With today's rising educational expectiom, the drop- 
out problem Is not confined to students of elementary 
and secondary school age. A study a c Oklahoma State 
University is developing an educational values scale for 
predicting dropouts among entering college freshmen, 
and a study at Princeton is investigating the extent to 
which dropping out of college is related to student 
self-image and interaction with the college environment. 

Flexible Profession .- The concept or flexible progres- 
sion has become » generally accepted In theory that 
present efforts are focused primarily upon finding 
Improved ways to manage Individualized teaching- 
learning activities and to report accomplishments of 
students who are advancing at their own separate rates 
through their various subjects. For example, an eastern 
la b or a tory. Research for Better Schools, Inc., in Phila- 
delphia, has btan working with the Pittsburgh-based 
Learning Research and Development Center to develop 
and help local schools Implement proyams of Individ- 
ually Prescribed Instruction (! PI ) for elementary school 
students. The idea Is to plan and conduct with each 
student a program of studies tailored to his learning 
needs and to his characteristics as a learner. 
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The Oik teat Elementary School In suburban Pitts- 
burgh was the original experimental setting for imple- 
mentation of IP I. During the 1966-67 school year, the 
Philadelphia-based laboratory establish'd a network of 
cooperating schools for field-testing anc evaluating the 
system. In this year the network included five schools; 
another 21 were added during the 1967-68 school year. 

The Pittsburgh center, which operates in an experi- 
mental research environment, has hid major responsi- 
bility for designing trie system and developing related 
technology. The laboratory, which functions in the 
world of the day-to-day problems of helping children 
learn, assists with testing and perfecting the system in 
the field, thus bringing better education to the attention 
of the schools within reach. Research for Batter Schools 
feeds back to the Learning Research and Development 
Center information needed to improve the system or, in 
some cases, the laboratory and schools make the 
improvements and report back the reasons and results. 
Through this coordination, it is possible to determine 
how effective the change to I PI really it under different 
circumstances and what problems schoofs-and 
taachers~-enocKinter in the change. 

There also have been efforts to develop and imple- 
ment other kinds of flexible progression in other places 
and at other levels. For example, in Bward County, 
Fla., Nova High School hat demonstrated the operation 
of a nongaded secondary school, and a project has been 
undertaken to develop a model vocational-technical 
school which will unite high schools and community 
colleges into a vertical organization without grcde 
barriers or unre iliitic admission standards. " v 1 : ‘ " y ■ 

Um of Edbcatfdnaf khdt* and Technology . -Advances 
In the use of new educational media and technology are 
Intimately related to the March for ways to improve 
teaching and learning, (n general, funds authorized by 
title VII of NDEA (Media for Educational Purposes: 
Research and Dissemination) have been used wherever 
they art specifically appropriate, while Cooperative 
RetMrch support has ^ ran used for media activities 
whwh heve more general mpHcittom, 

The use of comp u ter s for instruction is one of the 
more recent advances in developments Involving new 
media end te chnology. Comp u ter s heve shown promts* 
for keeping track of student proye te I n the Oaktetf 
School variety of tPf, for exwnplt. They can also b* 
used for certain kinds of direct Instruction, l e a v i n g the 
te ache r free to serve as diagnostician and te hefe with 
kinds of teaming the computer is not ebla So handle. 
Advene** In Computer-Asristed Instruction (CAO devel- 
oped at Stanford U ni v ersity , with eipport from the 
Office of Education, are currently being Imp l e m ented 



and demonstrated by a number of schools through 
cooperation with regional cdurational laboratories. 

In iimple terms, CAI is a means of teaching studerts, 
individually, the contents of a course or series of courses 
through progressive units electronically manipulated. 
The computer virtually acts as an individual tutor for 
each student. It repeats as often as necessary, never gets 
tired or distracted, never forgets which items a student 
has learned and which still give him trouble; and it never 
loses its temper or embarrasses the student before his 
peers. Unlike some group activities, CAt doesn't leave a 
student in bewilderment because he can’t keep up with 
the dess, and it doesn't bore him with busywork 
whenever he finishes his assignment early, 

The computer '*% limited in Its ability to reinforce 
curiosity, inspire creativity, provide moral and ethical 
values, or develop interpersonal attitudes. It can give the 
teacher more time for these by providing relief from 
routine chores, like recordkeeping, grading, and drill and 
practice exercises. Furthermore, analyses of feedback 
from the computer memory bank can be used to 
improve not only the materials of instruction but the 
very process of instruction as well, and detailed diagnosis 
of the learning strengths and weaknesses of each child 
provides the teacher with helpful information not 
available In the past. 

CAI developments pioneered through the Office of 
Education grant to Stanford were initially tried out in 
the Brentwood Etementery School in East Pa'o Alto, 
Calif,, first in arithmetic and then in reading and 
spelling. It v.'is found that pupils taught by a combina- 
tion of computer and classroom teacher moved ahead 
faster than their peers In regular classes and that 
boys-who traditionally fall behind girls in the early 
grades -learn just as well as girls in the computer 
classroom. The Brentwood experience may also have 
particular significance for slum schools, burdened as 
they are with the dual problems of disadvantaged 
children and harried or inadequately trained teachers. 
Brentwood itself Is In a slum area and has an BO percent 
Negro enroll nent. 

The real test of CAI will come when the revised 
system h tested on a larger scale and for a longer time. 
Active collaboration In field testing and demonstration 
during fiscal year 1967 was provided In seme of the 
schools affiliated with two of the regional laboratories: 
the Central Midwestern Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (CEMREU based in Missouri, and the South Cen- 
tral Region Educational Laboratory (SORED based in 
Arkansas. Both laboratories serve school populations In 
economically deprsMed areas. CEMREL's region in- 
clude* a poverty belt In Kentucky, white SCREL’s 
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constituency includes the Mississippi Delta Negro, the 
rural poor of the Ozarks, and non reservation Indians in 
Oklahoma end Arkansas. 

An early CEMREL dernorrctration of CAI included 
Morehead State University and a consortium of schools 
in Eastern Kentucky. By the end of the spring term, 
1967, more than 600 students in grades 1 to 6 had 
received mathematics Instruction by computer for brief 
periods daily. Uneducated or poorly educated adults 
enrolled in basic literacy programs also partidp I in 
the demonstration. SCREL's similar computer-assisted 
arithmetic program was initiated on a somewhat smaller 
scale in the Municipal School District, McComb, Miss. 

CAI Is by no means Tmited to drill and practice work 
in the elementary grades. Tor example, Florida State 
University has been developing and testing a physics 
course in whfen self-directed learning of nonscience 
majors is handled through the University's CAI Center. 

At the other side of the continent, at the University 
of Southern Cali'xnia, a computer -cc ntr oiled manikin 
has been developed to assist in the instruction of me Heal 
students. Described by doctors as "the most complex 
medical teaching tool ever devised," the life-size comput- 
erized manikin has demonstrated the feasibility of 
teaching a!! kinds of manual medical techniques with 
computer-controlled simulators. The simulator, called 
Sim One , is sufficiently lifelike to represent a human 
patient awaiting surgery on m operating table. It is 
programed to give humanlike response* to the injec- 
tion of varying doses of drugs, and its electronic 
"organs" simulate virtually all the symptoms and physio- 
logical responses which might be encountered In an 
actual operation. 

Sim One was developed for use in training anesthesi- 
ologists In endotrachiaf intubation, a delicate technique 
used in approximately 70 percent of all major surgery. 
With this training tod, re si dents can attain proficiency 
in the tech nique without risk to human life. At any 
point in working with the simulator, the instructor can 
Introduce unexpected complications and thus afford the 
student training in a number of emergency situations 
that he might rarely, if ever, encounter In a normal 
residency. Sim One thus reduces the time needed to 
reach the professional level of performance of the 
delicate Intubation technique to 1 to 2 weeks instead of 
3 to 8 months. Backed by experience whh this extra- 
ordinary computer -control led simulator, tomorrow's sur- 
gton will prepare to operate on his vary first patient 
with practical experience already behind him. , 

• 7 In mil another area, a device oahad tha Collaga 
Suggested dev elop ed undar a previous grant to North 
v western University, entered ha demonst rat ion phase In 




1967. The College Suggestor assists high school students, 
counselors, and parents by computer matching of 
individual student needs, abilities, and interests with 
higher education institutions mo&t likely to suit their 
desires and capabilities. 

T j assess the educational impact of CAI and other 
advances from the newer technology. Cooperative Re- 
search provided support throug?^ George Washington 
University for a team of about 20 educators, scientists, 
and administrators to develop approaches for predicting 
a model school system for the 1970 r s and to formulate 
long-range research plans to prepare for the kind of 
teaching and learning to be anticipated. 

In recent years, television production has brought an 
Increasing number of high quality recorded lessons for 
use in preschool, elementary, secondary, college, exten- 
sion, industrial and continuing education, but the cost of 
producing such quality materials on a regular basis in 
local instructional television systems is often prohibitive. 
Under an Office of Education contract with the Indiana 
University Foundation, the National Center for School 
and College Television has been established to demon- 
strate the feasibility of acquiring, evaluating, and distrib- 
uting instructional television courses for all levels of 
education. The demonstration conducted by the 
National Center Is designed to reduce the effective 
production cost of new television course materials. 

To facilitate continued advances In educational uses 
of media and technology, an ERIC clearinghouse in this 
area was established in fiscal year 1967 at Stanford 
University's Institute for Communication Research. 

Other Examples of Teaching and Learning 
Research . -Almost any question about teaching rnd 
learning which educators may ask is receiving attrition 
somewhere in the research and development being 
supported by the Office of Education. There are studies 
directed to t**# validation of existing practices and 
instruments, studies to develop promising alternatives, 
and investigations of factors which enhance, or impede, 
learning. At a center at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, researchers art studying evaluation proc- 
esses and techniques to help improve the very instru- 
ments and procedures for measuring efficiency of 
instructional programs. 

One of the more recent techniques for improving 
learning Is the use of simulation games. The Research 
and Development Center at Johns Hopkins Unhervty 
undertook a major program in 1967 to asse« these 
games, which are designed to help the Individual sense 
himself to be In command of his own destiny. Use of 
simulation games grew out of the recognition that 
culturally deprived children typically reflect less confi- 
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dence in their capacity to direct their own lives than 
more privileged children do. This, in turn, adversely 
affects student achievement. Through the games, disad- 
vantaged youngsters in both segregated and integrated 
schools make personal decisions about simulated job 
choices, courses in school, marriage, family, public 
issues, *md community problems. 

Because educational games emphasize supportive 
coaching and teaching rather than classroom control and 
evaluation of specific studen; behavior by the teacher, 
the role of the teacher in educational games reinforces 
the terK 1 y of the games themselves to increase 

student s confidence. This is one more step in giving 

learners experfcnce in coping with new and changing life 
situations where individuals must use the knowledge and 
skills they have to shape the future for themselves and 
for society. 

Curriculum Improvement 

Examples in this section are concerned with research 
and development activities to improve materials, 
programs, or techniques in specific curricular areas or to 
demonstrate such improvements. Emphasis is on the 
mjbstancfc (knowledge and skills) rather than on the 
teaming process. In general, curriculum improvement 
efforts are, by their very mature, more heavily oriented 
toward development than toward research. However, to 
drrvfily the overall report, examples are grouped under 
substantive area: without regard to where tfry may fall 
on the research^tevelopment-dlnemination continuum. 

Heeding and Other Beak SkHU. - The dose alliance 
between a high level of reading performance and 
excellence in almost all fields of human endeavor has 
long bean recognized. Yet even the so-called "good 
reedars" often function tar below their reel maximum 
reading capacity. Under a grant for continuation of 
Projact Literacy, researchers at Cornell University have 
bean stimulating and coordinating basic research on 
chHd and adult literacy. I nv e s tiga to rs from different 
Institutions and a variety of academic fields hare 
oonrkictad studies In teaming psychology, visual and 
auditory perception, cognitive btharior, neurophysiol- 
ogy of vision, o J development, and linguistics as the 
basis for designing jr.Icular materials and improviip 
techniques for the teaching of reeding. Project Literacy 
activities constitute the broadest rttwreh on the reading 
process aver conducted in one coordinated effort, 
r In rotated ra no r th , one IS year study of children's 
hnpjlstic dffetopment, being culminated through a grant 
to the Onteerwty of Caftfomta at Berkeley, won the 
1W7 Dtadngutehed R sw dh Award of the National 
Council of Teacher of English. This longitudinal Investi- 



gation has followed the linguistic development of 338 
children from kindergarten through grade 12. Children 
were found to develop ability to use spoken and written 
language in definite, predictable stages. Final analysis of 
the quantum of cteta generated by the project is to be 
completed by 1970. 

The Center for Urban Education (New York City) is 
testing and demonstrating the comparative effectiveness 
of eight different methods of teaching beginning reading 
from kindergai ten to third grade to students primarily 
from disadvantaged neighborhoods. The project was in 
its second year in 136/. About 7.600 children from 52 
city schools are involved. 

The Learning Research and Development Center at 
the University of Pittsburgh rs constructing and testing 
an innovative approach to beginning reading for children 
in preschool and primary grades. In comparing effective- 
ness of methods of teaching reading, the experiment uses 
color coding of vowels, audio presentation, and com- 
bined audio and visual presentations. Results of testing 
show that children can successfully read unfamiliar 
words coded in color and can transfer this success to the 
reeding of more complicated words in black and white. 
Ultimately, the research results may lead to the develop- 
ment of beginning reading materials based on some 
completely new princir e$. 

At the same center, children's eye movements have 
been studied to measure attention to learning tasks. The 
individual time lapse in answering questions or problems, 
called "response latency," is also under observation, in 
addition to having implications for reading instruction, 
understanding these phenomena can clarify the amount 
of time needed to learn and retain information without 
wasting time by "overteaming." 

The 1967 research conference on dyslexia and related 
disorders held at Southwest Texas State College recom- 
mended a m tionai assessment of the probelm of dyslexia 
t the me of resources for research, diagnosis, teacher 
training, and cooractrve education In this area. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that emphasis on early 
systemab „ reding instruction is a new concept to which 
educators have been alerted by research evidence of the 
critical need for early identification of reading disorders 
and subsequent treatment. 

At the Southwest Regional Laboratory (SWRL, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.!, development and field tryouts of a reading 
and communication skills cjrrlculum for kindergarten 
children were In progress during fiscal y«a 1967. The 
SWRL curriculum Incorpor a te s a wkte variety of games 
and other techniques. During the year, each kindergar t en 
built his own home library of some 60 books. 
SWRL also started the development of a curriculum In 
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problem-solving to teach young children (prekinder- 
garten through grade 4) the mote complex processes 
relevant to mathematics, biological sciences, and the 
physical sciences. The laboratory developed instructional 
booklets and conducted tests with small groups ir« 1967. 
After continued testing and further revision, large-scale 
trials will follow. 

Bilingual instruction materials &,d techniques, devel- 
oped at the University of Texas »n cooperation with the 
Research and Development Center in Teacher Educa- 
tion, are being demonstrated through the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL, Austin). 
Teachers instruct boys end girls n their native Spanish, 
with English taught as a second language. Pilot demon- 
strations of this program have been undertaken in San 
Antonio and Edinburg, Texas, and a bilingual instruc- 
tion?* program became fully operational fn 1967 for 
grades 1 and 2 at the model Migrant Education Center in 
McAllen, Tex. The school combine new instructional 
programs, including team teaching and flexible grade 
organization, with the best available teaching materials. 
Four New York City schools are pilot testing the 
bilingual program in their complex urban envkcwnent 

The Research and Development Center on Cognitive 
Learning at the university of Wisconsin is developing 
and field testing new designs in arithmetic instruction. 
One center project ha* prepared a television program in 
arithmetic for elementary schools. Videotapes and work- 
books for grades 1 to 4 are now In we fay approximately 
90,000 students In some 2,700 lAassrcoms in Alabama, 
Mm mots, Wisoonsin, and South Carolina. In evalua- 
tions made at the end of grade 3, more than two-thirds 
of the children performed abovt average. In the Madison, 
Wis., area field tasting of grade S materials Is In progress. 
By 1970, u full arithmetic curriculum for trades 1 to 6 
will be comp le ted. ri V * 

? A number <A supported activities have been focused 
upon curriculum improvement In Englhh. Some were 
concerned with communication needs of students with 
certain prober r. (deafness or disadvantagement, for 
instance). Others were concerned with sequential ap- 
proaches throughout the educational continuum. For 
example, continuation support was provided to tfv* 
Wisconsin State Department of instruction for 

work on a sequential Engtidi-Janguageerts curriculum In 
linguistics, logic, s e ma ntic s , compo s ition, and literary 
mfyris and criticism for grades K through 12. The 
Univer si ty of Illinois received support for a statewide 
curriculum study center In the preparation of secondary 
school En g lh h teachers. V < f ' : 

: By the and of fecal year 1967. the Engri* Curicu- 
lum Center at the University of Oregon hod prepend 
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and tested an experimental English curriculum for grades 
7 to 12, embracing literature, iar go age, written composi- 
tion, and speech. The goals of this effort were to define 
the nature of a curriculum in English more sharply than 
existing curriculums had done, and to close the gap 
between scholarly knowledge of literature, language, and 
rhetoric and the presentation of these to children in 
school. Appropriate patterns for teacher presentation 
were also developed in this project. The curriculum 
materials and detail'd teachers* manuals have been 
completed. 

A number of projects were concerned with improving 
English curriculums in higher education. For example, a 
4-year project to devisu a flexible and challenging system 
for teaching introrfcjctory English courses was completed 
in fiscal year 1067 by the University of Kansas 
(Lawrence). Correspondence study and tutorial resi- 
dence courses in freshmen composition were combined 
to economize on space requirements and utilize commu- 
nity talent. At Morgan State College, Baltimore, mate- 
rials and methodology for improving the reading and 
writing skills of culturally disadvantaged college fresh- 
men were developed and implemented. 

An ERIC clearinghouse on the teaching of English 
was established in 1967 through support to the National 
Council of Teschers of Englhh (Champaign, ML), and 
continuation support was provided to Indiana University 
for operating a clearinghouse on teaching reading. 

Physical and Social Sciences .- A number of curricu- 
lum activities are in direct response to the demand for 
educational improvement in the physical and social 
sciences. In these areas, as in most of education, the 
trend h to Intensify the substance of learning and bring 
it to students at an earlier age. 

Regional laboratories frequently assist with imple- 
mentation of such educational change. For oxample, in 
1967, the Eastern Regional Institute for Education 
(ERIE at Syracuse, N.Y.) monitored tha installation and 
studied tfie use of a new science curriculum in grades 1 
to 3 in 19 etanefriary schools In its region. The 
curriculum uses a process approach devised by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
oriented to foster the intellectual skills characteristic of 
scientific thought and discovery rather than to corwey 
factual Information. The laboratory has conducted 
2-week v orkrfiopt for teachers In those schools using the 
new curriculum and developed a program to enable 
additional schools to adopt the curriculum successfully. 

In fiscal year 1967, both the Office of Education *nd 
the National Science Foundation contributed to further 
de velopm e n t and testing of the Harvard Physics Project, 
which helps nonscJerv* students learn basic science 
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concepts through related study of the cultural roots and 
humanistic consequences of science* 

An ERIC clearinghouse on science education con- 
tinued to receive support at Ohio State University. 

To instructional advances In the "new science" and 
the "new math" must be added those in the "new social 
studies." A variety of materials and teaching strategies 
developed In a cluster of OE -sup ported activities Known 
as Project Social Studies are becoming available for 
adaptation by schools seeking to make their courses 
responsive to current pressures for social understanding 
and change. Some of the regional labor atories--for 
example, the Central Midwestern Regional Educatiotval 
Laboratory (CEMREU In St Ann, Mo.weport special 
programs for teachers and administrators desiring assist- 
ance in implementing the new materials. 

Meanwhile, work is still progressing on alternative 
soda! studies curriculum material development. For 
example, fiscal year IC/v support was provided for 
comprehensive social studies projects at the University 
of Illinois, Northwestern, and San Francbco State 
College. There also were projects to fill special needs- for 
example, materials on racial and cultural diversity, 
resources for u*e by highly able students, and techniques 
for handling social and contrc lesial Issuf^ 

Curricular efforts in the social sciences were by no 
means limited to the elementary and vxondary school 
level. For example, the California Junior College Associ- 
ation Involved high school, universities, community 
feeders, Industry, and labor in a comprehensive project 
to upgrade bask: economics. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology received continuation support to develop a 
social science program appropriate for undergraduate 
students in natural sciences and engineering. The Univer- 
sity of Denver made progress in developing a course in 
sociological re s ear ch methods for law students, which 
will be field tw*ud before relates to law schools 
throughout the country, A number of research training 
programs included fecial work In social science re- 
search, e further recognition of education's responsi- 
bility In thb field. 

.Arts and Wuman/tfet- Supported activities in the arts 
and humanities exemplify ways In which funds from a 
number of dif f eren t authorizations can be combined to 
support an area of increasing oonoum in education. 
About $1.9 million was In ve st ed in projects h music, 
art, theater ax) dan;*, museums, end humanities during 
fiscal year 1967. Most of it was drawn from Cooperative 
Research funds, but some abo came from the thb VII 
NOEA exhortation for media researc h and dissemina- 
tion. &Ome actMtlee-laborvtorY theater projects at 
Provkbncs end New Orleans, for example -were funded 



jointly by title III ESEA and the National Endowment 
for the Arts, as welt as from the Cooperative Research 
Program. 

Two conferences supported in 1967 considered th'* 
role of aesthetic education in general education. In one, 
held ?X Gaithersburg, Md., educators, artists, and poverty 
workers analyzed new ideas on the use of the visual and 
performing arts in the teaching motivation of 
economically disadvantaged children, in the other, held 
in Washington, O.C., 30 international theater figures and 
about 60 American educators and artists sough i new 
means to improve training, artistic leadership, and design 
In theater arts. 

A study -n the New York City schools has been 
evaluating general improvement in academic achieve- 
ment attributable to student participation in music 
programs. Investigators compared achievement levels of 
160 "music project" studerts, whose grade average 
would ordinarily exclude them from music during junior 
high school, and another ICO Junior high school students 
in the five participating institutions. In the fourth nd 
final year of the project, preliminary findingssbow that 
the arts can stimulate general student academic achieve^ 
ment were other methods have failed. 

A project at the Children's Museum, Boston, has 
resulted in a unique development of curriculum mate- 
rials for u» In preschool through elementary grades. 
Entitled the MATCH Box Project, it has produced 
Materials and Activities for Teachers and CHildren. The 
16 boxes prepared ,er a 3-year period contain a variety 
of films, pictures, games, recordings, projectors, and 
supplies, together with a teacher's guide suggesting 
patterns for using them. 

In another project at Children's Museum, exhibits tire 
being designed according to validated principles of 
learning: definition of performance objectives, analysis 
of learner characteristics, and reinforcement, Sedback, 
and repeated testing and revision of me materials. The 
exhibits are evaluated as to their attractiveness, staying 
power, the quality of interaction between the v isitor end 
the exhibit, learning outcomes of this Interaction, 
and the cost factors for developing and maintaining the 
exhibits. Because of the consistent attention to these 
development and design features, the exhibits are termed 
'Validated exhibits." 

Systematic research on the integration of drama and 
theater experiences in the school curriculum has been 
supported by tha Office of Education In a 3-year 
demonstration project on theater arts. Laboratory the- 
ater projects In New Orleens end Providence have 
enabled secondary school students to see and study 
first -rata live performances. Pursuing the Interest stimu* 






lated by the theater, students have used materials in 
Englidi, history, social studies, and other courses to 
identify and understand the complex dimensions of the 
human condition which are brought to life in drama. 
Arrangements have been made for the Central Midwest* 
ern Regional Educational Laboratory to evaluate the 
relationdiips between the school systems, curriculum 
needs, teacher training, student responses, and other 
factors relevant to the theater* projects. Other tebora- 
tories-for example, the Central Atlantic Regional 
Educational Laboratory -hsve initiated planning activ* 
ities to improve curriculum* in the arts and humanities. 

Foreign Languages and Area Studies .- As the world 
becomes increasingly interrelated by travel, communica- 
tions, business activities, and government programs, there 
is a correspondingly intensified need for more Americans 
to learn a variety of foreign languages. Likewise, better 
knowledge of particular areas is needed to cope with the 
progressively more Interdependent wor'.d economic and 
social system. Most of the research and development 
involving foreign languages and area studies has been 
supported out of title VI NOEA funds, but some 
activities which have implications for education In 
general have appropriately been supported under Coop- 
erative Research. The wide range of supported studies 
should help increase national competence In foreign 
language and area studies at all educational levels. 

A number of projects have been concerned with 
instructional materials relating to geographic areas. For 
example, a project at Indiana University is based on the 
recognition that, in recent decades, Russian studies have 
been emphasized, perhaps at the expense of needed 
attention to the (rational cultures of such countries as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and modem Greece. The aim of the 
project Is to design strategies for increasing instructional 
resources for East Central and Southeastern European 
studies In higher education. "- v 

In similar fwhlon, the State University of New York 
(Albany) has mounted a large-scale effort to identify cod 
evaluate materials of basic importance to undergraduate 
library collections on East Asia, South Asia, and Africa. 

The growing Interest in the development of African 
nations has led to the funding of two other projects 
concerned with up-to-date materials about areas of that 
continent. One at Ohio State University has been 
developing and tasting instructional materials, teaching 
guides, and content units on the history and ^utture of 
Sub-Saharan Africa for use at selected grade levels In 
seoondery schools. The emphasis Is upon conceptual 
•tthudloei goals. The other is at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Is directed to the production of teaching 



materials designed primarily for college students. The 
Northwestern effort is unique in that materials are 
organized around major themes rather than specific 
disciplinary aspects of tho cultures. This means that 
individual institutions which choose to use the maierijls 
will have ease in adapting them to their particular needs. 
The United States information Agency has drawn upon 
this project for an article disseminated to various areas in 
Africa to point up United States interest in African 
studies and our efforts to uplift the quality of African 
study In our institutions. 

An international studies project at the University of 
Minnesota represents one of the most significant updat- 
ings of South Asian information in 75 years. The study 
involves preparation of a historical atlas with a descrip- 
tive text that identifies crucial problems. The completed 
work will be presented at the World International 
Geography Congress in New Delhi in 1969. 

The Great Lakes College Association is researching a 
virtually untouched field. The project will produce basic 
research data on cultural patterns which act as barriers 
to communication between North Americans and Latin 
Americans. After the patterns of these barriers have been 
Identified and described, instructional materials can be 
developed to close the gap between knowledge about 
and successful participation in Latin American cultures. 

Numerous studies have been directed toward develop- 
ment of instructional materials in the less commonly 
taotjit languages or toward improved Instruction in 
other foreign languages. For example, a project at 
Hamilton High School, Sussex, Wis„ has developed a 
course which combines the learning of history and of the 
German language by use of a text on world history 
written in graded German. A teacher's manual, tapes, 
and filmstrips also were developed. By thus connecting 
language learning with the study of world history and by 
the use of diverse supporting educational media, it Is 
anticipated that the percentage of students who con- 
tinue language study after the conventional first or 
second level will be increased. 

To date, materials have been produced In more than 
125 of the less commonly taught languages. In fiscal 
year 1967, an ERIC clearinghouse on the teaching of 
foreign languages was established with the Modern 
Lan^jage Association of America (New York City} to 
complement and supplement the work of a previously 
established clearinghouse on applied linguistics operated 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics {Washington, O.C ). 

Vocational Education. -Recent changes in the Ameri- 
can economy-brought on by new technology, mobile 
population, and Increased urbenization-requfre a very 
different approach to education and job tafnlng from 



that which was adequate preparation for jobs before the 
Second World War. To this end, vocational education 
research activities supported by the Office of Education 
have been seeking better ways to give individuals the 
functional skills needed for immediate employment and 
afso the necessary qualifications to choose further 
education or training. This requires continuous reassess- 
ment of career opportunities and development of appro- 
priately updated curriculums for young people and 
adults. It also requires the retraining of vocational 
education staff and administrators to keep abreast of 
demands upon them. Most of these activities are 
supported out of authorizations for Vocational Educa- 
tion Research and Training, but some of a nore general 
nature are funded out of Cooperative Research. 

Conditions which cause simultaneous labor surpluses 
and skill shortages require continuing study to adjust 
educational practices to current economic and social 
needs. In fiscal year 1967, the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth received support from the Office 
of Education to examine the training and utilization of 
subprofessional workers in all fields, particularly in the 
technical and human services fields which suffer trained 
manpower shortages. Central to this examination was a 
3-day corWence of some 50 policymakers and spe- 
cialists on the expanded use of subprofessional workers. 

Preliminary evidence from a 1967 study of the 
benefits of vocational versus academic (high school) 
education, conducted at Pennsylvania State University, 
shows that vocational-technical education had a greater 
"pay -off rr in earnings and employment than nonvoca- 
tionaf curriculums. However, there ($ evidence that 
vocational-technical education often follows relatively 
rigid course requirements and remains confined to a 
small percentage of students who meet certain ability 
and aptitude requirements. 

. Studies generally tfww that youth Job training needs 
to be expanded along innovative tines to develop broad 
occupational skills and to leave appropriate options as 
the student matures or the Job market changes. A 
substantial portion of the 1967 investment In vocational 
education research was used to provide a sound base and 
appropriate techniques for continuous program evalua- 
tion and effective curriculum and resource development 
to accommodate this demand for broadened student 
opportunities. \ >■ > i.- 

' . To help vocational guidance counselors prepare the 
individual for his role in society as an employed adult, 
and tc help him grow both as a parson and as a member 
of society In which he lives, resear ch has been 
undertaken to find out more about how concepts of 
work are formed, how individuals are motivated In 



work-related situations, and how individual satisfactions 
are achieved. Emerging and growing occupational fields 
have been identified and analyzed in terms of content, 
employment requiremerts, job outlook, and other im- 
portant characteristics 'or curriculum development, edu- 
cational program planning, and career guidance. 

One 1967 motivation study funded by the Office 
found that job choice is based largely on factors 
extrinsic to the job and that frequently it is a negative 
choice. In other words, many young people tend to back 
into occupational choice by a process of deciding what 
they do not want to do. Efforts to rationalize career 
decisionmaking may therefore need to start with full 
realization of the interrelationships between happen- 
stance and deliberate choice in current employment 
preferences. To the extent vocational education research 
can yield the tools for decisionmaking and keep open 
the options, tomorrev/'s adult should be better prepared 
for career patterns resulting from technological advances 
and social expectations. 

As distinguished from activities which received .proj- 
ect support- -which accounted for the bulk of the 
investment in the vocational research an*a~three kinds of 
activities received program support. These were the State 
Vocational Education Research Coordinating Units 
(RCU's), certain teacher administrator inservice training 
institutes, and two research and development centers, 
one of which has an affiliated ERIC clearinghouse. 

The RCUVestablished in 44 States in cooperation 
with the State departments of education -stimulate, 
encourage and coordinate research activities to assist In 
statewide efforts to improve vocational training. They 
also disseminate research findings and encourage re- 
search utilization. Such research and development is 
concerned not only with what goes on within the 
schools but also with the need for future job skills 
within the State. Support of the RCU's will gradually be 
phased over to the State agencies. 

. Teacher -administrator inservlce training institutes 
contribute to the implementation of research findings at 
the local level with a minimum of delay. The training 
covers a wide range of subject areas, with attention on 
(1) emerging occupations for which new curriculums end 
materials have been developed, and (2) the needs of 
students with socioeconomic or other social handicaps. 
During the summer of 1967, 1,385 school administra- 
tors, teachers, and guidance personnel participated in the 
institutes. 

Two national vocational research centers insure that 
research questions central to the improvement of voca- 
tional education are given continuous attention. The 
Center for Research, Development, and Training In 



Occupational Education is focated at North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh and the Center for Research 
and Leadership Development in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education is at Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Their activities complement and supplement each other 
and are coordinated with the total vocational education 
research effort. During fiscal year 1967, an ERIC 
clearirk,' <ou9e on vocational ar id technical education was 
funded at Ohio State and one on adult education at 
Syracuse University. The latter, while serving adult 
education needs in a variety of areas, is particularly 
useful In vocational education where retraining of adults 
is a fact of life in modern society. 

Program improvement for Handicapped Children,- 
The education of handicapped children Is sometimes a 
matter of curriculum improvement, sometimes a matter 
of adaptations in teaching-learning techniques, somr 
times an outgrowth of administrative arrangements. The 
rarget population for research on the handicapped is the 
10 percent of our children who have special educational 
problems because of mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance, visual limitations, hearing Impairments, 
speech defects, and crippling illness or other health 
problems. 1 

Most of the 1967 support for research and related 
activities to Improve education of handicapped children 
is derived from special categorical authorizations in this 
area. It Is Interesting to note, however, that tho focus of 
a large segment of the earliest Cooperative Research 
activities {in the lata 1960's) was upon education of the 
mentally retarded. Cooperative Research mjpport con- 
tinues to include some attention to handicapped chil- 
dren through efforts to aooommodate individual differ- 
ences In learning situations; and such research has been 
coordinated with research more specifically concerned 
with the handicapped or whh development and use of 
captioned films for the d?af. ' ’ y - 

About $3 million of the 1967 funds for research in 
special education were used to explore the roots of 
problems of handicapped children. Some projects pro- 
vided needed Information on definition. Incidence, 
prevalence, and characteristics of the various handicaps 
faced by these children. Others studied the kinds of 
educational programs that enable children to cope with 
their problems. Still others considered ways to Increase 
the effectiveness of teaching and learning, and the 
factors related to teaming. For example, mental retarda- 
tion projects were exploring language development, 
thoutfrt processes, social concepts, reasoning, and other 
factors of teaming In mental retardates. O * 

f- Projects were also developing Improved teething 
materials and aids for special education bued on 
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previous research. New reading codes, perceptual mate- 
riel?, and listening media were being developed for the 
blind. Seif-monitoring devices and improved audiometric 
tests were being desigired for speech and hearing 
problems. For the deaf and mentally retarded, new 
curricuiums and speech therapy based on research are 
beginn : ng to open new doors to learning. Training 
programs, treatment centers, and teacher-parent pro- 
grams have also been a basis of studies to expand the 
educational opportunities for the handicapped. 

There was a relatively large investment in demon- 
stration projects to show the use of new materials, 
curriculum techniques, and aids. Included were analytic 
techniques and lesson designs for the emotionally 
disturbed; theaK , teaching aids, summer programs, 
and preschool training for the deaf; and programed 
Instruction for the blind and the mentally retarded. 

The 14 Instructional Materials Centers (IMC's) sup- 
ported oy this program collect instructional materials 
and aids, such as braille books, test kits, and tapes and 
recording devices, evaluate their effectiveness, and make 
them available to local schools. They form the major 
arm of the dissemination activities supported under this 
research program and received almost $1.3 million in 
1967. In addition to helping teachers and administrators 
select materials, IMC staff assist with interpretation of 
research and appropriate application of techniques for 
specific situations. 

School Administration and Services 

This section is concerned with research activities 
related to schools and school systems (including profes- 
sional staff and services), as distinguished from activities 
concerned with the learning of individuals and with the 
substance of curriculum materials, which were treated in 
the two previous sections. 

Of the 1967 support for activities in this Category, 
the ratio between research and development was about 
five to one. All together, these activities account for 
about an eighth of the total investment In research and 
development activities focused on particular areas. 
Within the total reseaich effort, they reflect recognition 
that educational settings and services have important 
Interrelationships with the process and substance of 
teaming. Among program-type activities which have 
major concerns In this area are the policy research pilot 
centers and several ERIC clearinghouses. 

Most of the support for activities concerned with 
school settings and services came from Cooperative 
Research; however, funds from other authorizations 
were used where appropriate. Library improvement 
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efforts, for example, drew support from a special 
authorization for activities in that specific area. 

Staff Preparation , Selection, and Use, -Whereas each 
student determines for himself what-indeed, whether - 
he will learn, teachers and other education professionals 
determine whether learning will be a pleasant expert- 
erce, what learning fare will be offered, and what kind 
of services are available. The training or work of these 
professionals was the focus of about half of all the 
research activities related to school settings and services. 

Of all educational professionals, teachers make up the 
largest group and their work is probably most important 
because of their direct contact with students. Contin- 
uous efforts to find ways to upgrade teachers is carried 
on at the Stanford Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Teaching and at the Research and Development 
Center In Teacher Education at the University of Texas. 
The work of these centers is complemented and supple- 
mented by a wide range of projects In student teaching, 
teacher selection, in service education, and other areas 
concerned with staff improvement. A clearinghouse on 
teacher education Is operated under a grant to the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Three small projects on student teach'ng are examples 
of what can be undertaken with limited time and funris. 
A project at Northern Illinois University involves a 
survey of student teaching programs in the United 
States. One at Washington University (St. Louis) has 
been analyzing patterns of student teaching, and one at 
Temple University comperes results from four types of 
student teacher supervisory conferences. 

In a larger and longer project, the University of Texas 
In 1967 completed a 4 -year study, entitled Personality, 
Teacher Education, and Teacher Behavior, Controlled 
experiments were used to determine relationships be- 
tween Individual personality, different kinds of teacher 
education programs, and observable patterns of subse- 
quent teaching behavior. The object was to identify 
personality factors which effect on-the-job performance 
and to determine how teacher training could best 
develop personality assets and correct personality weak- 
nesses of potential teachers. 

The University of Washington has been creating a 
series of films to simulate teacher selection situations, 
films include transcripts, application forms and letters, 
credentials, formal recommendations, and taped inter- 
views, all designed to assist educational administrators to 
better assess teacher applicants. 

The Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching concentrated much of its ectivity during 
fixai yeer 1967 on developing and refining the use of 



mini- and microteaching units as a new approach to 
improving teacher performance. These units are self- 
contained teaching segments that utilize videotapes for 
teacher self-evaluation and self-instruction. The Far West 
Regional Educational Laboratory at Berkeley devised 
two minicourses based on the teacher training approach 
developed at Stanford and also prepared television 
programs on new concepts and strategies in teaching, for 
brordcast on channels in the San Francisco area. 

Another approach to improve inservice training was 
used by the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory, which demonstrated workshop techniques designed 
to develop a cadre of '‘instructional leaders'* who then 
train school personnel in teaching strategies. The ulti- 
mate goal is to help teachers train pupils in flexible 
intellectual thought processes to keep pace with chang- 
ing knowledge. The importance of this kind of inservice 
training through instructional leadership lies in potential 
reduction of the time lag in incorporating new teaching 
methods widely throughout school systems. 

Some projects am concerned with nonteaching staff 
and with j variety of factors which affect staffing in 
general. F x example, a study at Ohio State University 
has been investigating the use of community helpers in 
meeting tho psychological and educational needs of 
emotionally handicapped children, and one at the 
University of Wisconsin deals with relationships between 
collective negotiation and teacher participation in poli- 
cymaking. A number of projects have been concerned 
with improved guidance of students, and a clearinghouse 
on counseling and perrons! services is operated under a 
grant to the University of Michigan. 

Improvement of Organization .'^ tudies concerned 
with Improvement of educational organization and 
administration range all the way from broadening 
offerings In isolated schools to developing computer 
capability for program and service management in 
comprehensive school systems. 

At An atone High School, Analone, Wash., students 
lesm welding and earth science from the history teacher, 
speech and drams from an instructor In home eco- 
nomics, Spanish from the English teacher, and mathe- 
matical analysis from the athletic coach. This strange 
pedagogy Is made possible in small isolated schools by 
materials developed and demonstrated with support 
from title III of ESEA and Cooperative Research 
support to the Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (Portland). By use of self -study education kits, 
schools such as Anetone can still give students a range ot 
choices and resources. 

Continuous attention to school organization and 
administration components is provided by two centers. 
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the Center for the Advanced Study ot Educational 
Administration (University of Oregon, Eugene), and the 
Center for the Study of the Evaluation of Instruction/* 1 
Programs (University of California, Los Angeles). Some 
of the work of the Center for the Study of Social 
Organization of Schools (Johns Hopkins University) also 
has Implications for school administration. 

Among other things, the Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration has found that 
student demands for university reforms are significantly 
related to the leadership exerted by graduate teaching 
assistants. Frustration and alienation related to teaching 
assistants may have a parallel In elementary and second* 
ary schools when teacher* re faced with responsibilities 
incommensurate with u.jir teaching authority and 
incentives. 

Princeton University researchers alr.» have been study- 
ing the somewhat general student dissatisfaction in 
higher education in an attempt to pinpoint sou rets ot 
student stress. The relationships discovered between 
student self-images and the college environment --besides 
shedding light on college dropout tendencies -may sug- 
gest ways to hold teachers fn the profession by 
matching them with school environments, h = 

The Center for the Study of the Evaluation of 
Instructional Programs (UCLA) Is conducting a wide 
range of research and development on theory and 
practice in evaluation. The center does not carry out 
v aluations per as, but seeks to Improve the process end 
techniques of those who do. A number of systems, 
models, end Instruments ere being developed for a 
variety of evaluation needs. For example. In cooperation 
with local schools, the center is devising a data system 
for the use of teachers end administrators in evaluating 
elementary schools and their programs. The center Is 
also developing e program budgeting system for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to assist professional educi- 
ticnal personnel with school evaluation. ' 

?L In a related project, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools under a grant from the Office of 
Education is developing end testing • handbook with 
visual aids to help elementary school staffs evaluate their 
performance. This Is ..m of an 11 -state regional effort 
to improve the quality of elementary education by 
self -study. More than 10,000 elementary schools in the 
South ere expected to participate In the program. 

A number ot studies have been Investigating the 
feasibility of using computers for activities related to 
organization end administration. These range all the way 
from primary support of small projects on automated 
scheduling of high school students to partial support of 
standardized Information retrieval In whole States 



(California and lows). Columbia University undertook 
the application of computer techniques to problems of 
balancing racial integration in a metropolitan a>ea, and 
a St. Louis organization developed a computer technique 
for allocation of channeis and placement of transmitters 
for closed-circuit television serving a whole region. 

Some regional laboratories have made significant 
commitments to undertake major development efforts in 
computer technology for school management and actual 
classroom instruction. The Southwest Educational De- 
velopment Laboratory is one such group. In 1967 a net- 
work of schools in Texas and Louisiana was created by 
computer linkages, and training programs for local 
school staff were conducted. 

In another study, General Learning Corporation 
(Washington, D.C.) assessed the feasibility of central 
computer use by an edLcational system. This study 
provided a functional analysis of computer performance 
end uses, evaluation of alternative designs and time* 
shaing arrangements, and estimates of relative costs. 
Studies such as this point the way for cooperating 
schools to share a computer for routine administrative 
services and for instruction in programing and data 
processing. 

Urban School Studies . -Many metropolitan areas, as 
well as some smaller cities in rural areas, are finding that 
their deteriorating tax bases make it Increasingly diffi- 
cult to fund quality education. To help school policy- 
makers stretch available funds and attract additional 
ones, the Office of Education has supported a number of 
studies on administrative and leadership patterns affect- 
ing school operation and or. the social and economic 
factors influencing school -community relationships and 
sound policy formulation. 

For example, a study at Florida State University has 
been researching the relation between fiscal policy and 
local demand for and ability to pay for education. 
Findings should help to predict education expenditures 
under varying social, economic, and political conditions, 
as a basis for choosing among alternatives in school 
management. 

A study completed by the City University of New 
York Research Foundation in 1967 studied a sampling 
of fiscally independent sod dependent school districts in 
term* of efficiency, flexibility, and economic viability in 
school administration. In addition, an intensive study of 
large urban districts was made to Identify differences in 
political, administrative, and fiscal controls which affect 
key policy decisions. 

Eastern Michigan University, In research recently 
completed on community support for metropolitan area 
public schools, analyzed the consequences of population 
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shifts from central Detroit to the suburbs. Among other 
things, the study found that lower -income Negro fanv 
dies remaining in the central city devoted more time and 
attention to school improvement than whites. This 
finding may have implications for understanding and 
channeling demands for decentralization of control in 
inner-city schools. 

The Center for Urban Education (CUE), a research 
and development center which later evolved into a 
regional laboratory, issued a report in 1967 based on an 
extensive study of participants and participation in 
decisionmaking in New York City schools. The 3*year 
study explored the political forces affecting educational 
policy and the relative willingness of the system to 
consider fiscal and administrative improvements. 

Other studies at CUE, as well as some at the Center 
for the Study of the Social Organization of Schools, 
are concerned with school boundaries and organizational 
units, as well as Instruction. Materials from the ERIC 
Clearinghouse or* the Urban Disadvantaged (previously 
at Yeshlva University, now at Teachers College, 
Columbia) also are useful in terms of administering 
inner-city schools, in the same way that materials from 
the Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools 
(New Mexico State University) are useful In connection 
with school Improvement in more Isolated areas. 

Library improvement Efforts. -A systematic program 
of library research and development was Implemented In 
1967, primarily through use of the Initial appropriation 
under title U-8 of the Higher Education Act of 1966. 
Ihe authorization recognizes that the accelerated pro- 
duction of new knowledge threatens to strain the ability 
of libraries and Information systems to acquire, store, 
process, retrieve, end distribute Information to students, 
scholars, and the general public. To accommodate this 
new program, the Advisory Committee on Library 
Research and Training Projects Identified the following 
major area* for attention: • ; , . .?*•' r 

• Evaluation and Improvement In training techniques 
‘ v for library and Information science personnel, ' 

a Assessment of chan cte fifties, interests, and require- 
ments of users, ' 

• Management Improvement, including personnel re- 
cruitment and utilization, finanoe, end govern- 

, mental relations. A.j- 

a Currant and projected roles of libraries In society, 

• Integration of library services in school and other 

Instructional programs, . , , * - . 

a Control of library rtsourots, including documen- 
tation, cataloging, classification and Indexing, 



abstracting, acquisition, network and system plan- 
ning, and analysis and development of automated 
procedures, and 

• Preservation of materials, storage and physical 
access, reprography, and application of data proc- 
essing and other electronic and automatic equip- 
ment to library processes. 

These and other important problems were attacked in 
fiscal year 1967 through support for 37 research 
activities, including state-of-the-art studies, prototype 
development, feasibility studies, testing and evaluation, 
and demonstration and implementation activities. A 
Clearinghouse on Library and Information Sciences was 
established at the University of Minnesota. 

Among the variety of funded projects, examples of 
those Involving computers give some indication of the 
scope of future library activities '.‘or example, Syracuse 
University has been developing a prototype system for a 
computer-based statewide film library network. Other 
computer-related library research activities include 
studies concerned with bibliographic automation of 
library operations using a thne-sharing system (Stan- 
ford), a computer-based system for handling reserve 
activities (Columbia University), and capabilities of 
computers for satisfying user requirements in identifying 
desired works (Yale). Mo'e general projects vary from 
elementar/ school library usage in independent study to 
graduate school preparation of library personnel. 

School Fjci lives Research.- -In schools, as elsewhere, 
facilities affect programs. Wherever authorized Coopera- 
tive Research construction and equipment funds have 
been used, recipients were encouraged to provide exem- 
plary as well as functional facilites, thus demonstrating 
some of the latest equipment In operational settings. 

A number of studies have been undertaken to 
improve school buildings and equipment. Tor example, a 
George Washington University project explored the 
relatforfilp between teaming and school building design. 
Researchers at Pennsylvania State University developed 
guidelines for providing good hearing and effective noise 
control In school classrooms. A study at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute assessed modular coordination 
practices In school planning and construction. 

A clearinghouse on education facilities was estab- 
ished at the University of Wisconsin during fiscal year 
1967. . 

Research for Educational Planning .- One of the pri- 
mary objectives of the educational research effort Is to 
provide useful Information tor Immediate and long- 
range policy decisions. ' 



One example of research to facilitate immediate plan- 
ning is a Ball State University study of kindergarten 
requirements in Department of Defense Overseas De- 
pendents Schools. The study defined appropriate kinder- 
garten curriculums, established basic equipment and 
supply lists, determined educational specifications for 
classroom facilities, and recommended educational and 
experience qualifications for professional and pirapro- 
f essi on al personnel. 

A higher education study used Cooperative Research 
support to develop a mode! computer program for 
analyzing long-fange (and, building, and staff needs. The 
program devised by the University of Washington 
(Seattle) operates like a huge equation Into which are 
inserted such variables as expected population figures, 
educational objectives, community services, student 
body characteristics and projected majors, and in<*tu- 
tfcmal research participation. From these data the pro- 
gram can predict departmental enrollments, housing and 
parking facility needs, and staffing requirements 
; . To provide a framework for continuous and sys- 
tematic improvements In education, five pilot centers for 
policy research were established in fiscal year 196? to 
explore possible approaches to educational decision- 
making in terms of future educational needs and 
resources and prospective changes in society. Coopera- 
tive Research support was provided for studies by 
Stanford Research Institute (Menlo Park, Calif.), 
Syracuse Untversity-Gencrel Learning Corporation (New 
York), Systems Development Corporation (Santa 
Monica), Western Behavioral Sciences Institute (La Jolla, 
Calif.), and the National Planning Association (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). On the basis of performance in the pilot 
operations, two centers were to be given longer-term 
contracts to provide continuous refinement of ap- 
proaches to educational decisionmaking. 3 : ’ : 

The main talk of the operational centers is to provide 
educational policy makars In schools, colleges, and State 
education agendas with Information and techniques that 
will aid them In planning for future needs. To do this, 
center staff will be concerned with future demands of 
society and how schools might begin now to meet them, 
and with future resources and technologies and their 
implications for current educational decisions. 

Otfm Studies of Admfn/str9don.--Cow^Brat'm stud- 
ies of education in foreign countries make up another 
duster of projects which are useful for aducationa) 
administration and planning. In fiscal year 1 967, work in 
the comparative education series was in progress on 



3 Canters at $y< aouM University Hearth Corporation and 
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more than a dozen countries throughout the world. In a 
related program, funds from P.L. 83 480 were used in 
India and in Israel for education bibliography and 
translation projects and research studies of foreign 
educational problems of interest to American education. 
Information about education abroad is important not 
only in improving our own schools but also in advising 
American students who plan to spend some time abroad 
and in interpreting credentials of foreign «*udents 
attending American schools. 



DISSEMINATION EFFORTS 

Educational research and development has produced 
unprecedented advances in knowledge about the 
teaching-learning processes, as well as new curricular 
materials, new media, and new teaching methods, and 
these are being tested in classrooms across the Nation. 
However, the task of educational improvement is too 
great for each school or school system to have to 
"discover its own wheel." Consequently, dissemination 
of the significant results of research and development is 
of vital importance in enabling local schools to choose 
from among promising alternative courses of action. 
Expansion of the Cooperative Research Act through the 
title IV ESEA authorization for "dissemination of 
information derived from educational research" has been 
one of the major steps in bringing research results to 
those who make decisions about local educational 
change. 

Among the research activities administered by the 
Office of Education, dissemination of research infor- 
mation is the major function of the Educational Re- 
sources Information Center (ERIC) system and of a 
targeted publication program started late in fiscal year 
1967 to bring syntheses of research findings to specific 
groups of users. In addition, certain individual projects 
have been directly concerned with finding ways to 
improve the dissemination process. Dissemination is also 
one of the functions served by the Regional Educational 
Laboratories, the vocational education State Research 
Coordinating Units (RCU's), and the Handicapped Chil- 
dren and Youth Instructional Materials Centers (IMC's). 
To a lesser degree, some dissemination may be carried 
out by research and development centers and by many 
individual projects whose primary function is research 
and development, '[ . .t. ‘ ’ ; 

Investment in dissemination can be precisely iden- 
tified for fchlC activities and for certain Individual 
projects primarily or exclusively focused upon dissemi- 
nation processes or the production of dissemination 
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materials. For the most part, however, the figures for 
total investments in table 3 are based on estimates of 
dissemination components within individual activities 
serving othor functions. Cooperative Research invest- 
ment in ERIC activities amounted to approximately 
$2.7 million In 1967 and the regional laboratories 
estimate dissemination at about a fourth of their total 
budgets. This relatively high proportion for the dissemi- 
nation role carried by the laboratories Is in keeping with 
the primary purpose of the laboratories In making 
educational improvements functionally available to them 
respective regions, whether through dissemination activ- 
ities or through further development and adaptation of 
innovations which show promise of meeting local needs. 

The examples below are limited to activities which 
specifically disseminata research or research results to 
the educational enterprise, the general public, or other 
research practitioners or sponsors. 

Ecktcationaf Resources Information Center (ERIC).~ 
Throogh ERIC services, the results of the huge volume 
of research and development efforts are made available 
to teachers, administrators, other educational specialists, 
researchers, public officials, professional organizations, 
and business and industrial groups. By the end of fiscal 
year 1967, ERIC consisted of 18 information clearing- 
houses located in universities end other organizations 
throughout the country and coordinated through 
Central ERIC in the Office of Education. The specialized 
area of each clearinghouse is shown In appendix D, 
Specialists at each clearinghouse receive, abstract, and 
index significant reports and documents and provide 
related services. 

Information about reports In clearinghouses is made 
available to the education community through Research 
in education, ERIC'S monthly abstract Journal. Each 
issue contains research report resumes and author, 
institution, and subject indexes for quickly locating 
desired reports. Remarch in Education also contains 
Information about new research projects supported by 
the Office of Education. In addition to Central ERIC 
and the dearln^ouses, the system includes the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EORS) operated 
under an Office of Education contract. Documents are 
available at nominal cost in microfiche or hard copy. 

The change of ERIC'S name from the Educational 
Research Information Center to the Educational Re- 
sources Information Center reflected a broadening of fcs 
scope. Even though six of the ERIC clearinghouses were 
new In fiscal year 1967, the ERIC system was already 
providing a significant amour rt of reference nwterUJs and 
blbJIoff aphfes In response to **cHk requests. In one 
month, June 1967, trm 20,000 documents were sup- 
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plied. As clearinghouses become more operational, staff 
time and energy now devoted to storage and retrieval 
will be spent on service functions. 

Targeted Communications. -A program of "tarceted 
communications" was Initiated late in fiscal year 1967 
lo develop specialized analyses of reseach in critical 
problem areas. Support is provided for teams of re- 
searchers and educational practitioners to conduct a 
thorough review of relevant literature to identify prom- 
ising findings or solutions which are clearly substan- 
tiated. Areas of insufficient information o r of conflicting 
evidence are also identified, as are the conditions in 
actual educational settings likely to facilitate or impede 
practical application of the best scientific information. 
Examples of aich elements are budget. State law or 
regulations, and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
community. The resulting analytic report is developed 
for the particular audiences identified as most i.i need 
of tire relevant information, 

During fiscal year 1C~7, contracts were awarded for 
preparation of targete ’ r nirnunlcations on vocational 
curriculums for new upational fields, on planning 
community college facilites, on reading research, and on 
instructional television facilities. 

RESEARCH TRAINING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND GOALS 

Rising demands for high quality education and the 
booming costs of urving increasing enrollments have 
sharpened the demand for researchers to find ways to 
improve educational efficiency. The researchers must be 
able to identify problems and their causes, develop and 
evaluate promising innovative materials and techniques, 
further the application of educational technology, and 
promote the utilization of researched advances In focal 
schools, Funds may be approved for trainee stipends and 
Institutional training allowances, and to strengthen 
research training staffs and develop specialized training 
programs. 

During fiscal year ',967, about $6.6 million In 
Cooperative Research support was used for direct 
training programs serving approximately 1,700 trainees 
and for a number of program development activities o 
upfrade or expand institutional training capability. As a 
re*ilt of budget llmitetions, this support was siightiy less 
than In 1966 but ft represented a modest increase In the 
number of paduate student trainees (albeit at the 
expanse of a reduction In the number of undergraduate 
trainees served). Some institutions received awards for 
separata programs while others combined their programs 
Into a tingle package. 
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Types of Direct Training. -Graduate training programs 
lepresent the major part of the educational research 
training budget and are directed toward the preparation 
of fully professional educational researchers. Emphasis is 
given to the support of interdisciplinary programs 
designed to attract the most capable and promising 
students. Fiscal Year 1967 funds supported 812 grad- 
uate training positions in 85 programs at 58 institutions. 
This represents an increase of 80 positions over the 
7 *ev'ous fiscal year. 

Postdoctoral training programs are designed to update 
practicing researchers in new research techniques and in 
serving needs of emerging critical areas in education. 
Thirteen postdoctoral fellows were supported at various 
institutions in 1967. They were selected from more than 
100 applicants on the basis of a nationwide competition. 

Undergraduate training programs involved support for 
70 training positions. This program is designed to 
encourage promising students to continue in educational 
research training at the graduate level. 

Immediate research and research related training 
needs are served by a wide variety of short-term 
institutes and other special projects. The 14 institutes 
and 7 special projects supported In fiscal year 1967 
served about 800 trainees. Of special interest were 
training sessions offered in conjuction with the national 
meetings of such professional goups as the American 
Educational Research Association. 

, Development of Training Programs. -Program devel- 
opment awards are especially valuable in strengtf toning 
research competency in geographic regions and in 
developing special competency in emerging areas of 
major concern. In fiscal year 1967, 13 institutions 
received funds to improve or expand existing research 
training programs or to develop new programs. 

Examples of Training Activities . -Among the research 
training programs described above are some activities de- 
signed to meet long-term needs for fully trained profes- 
sional researchors and others to meet fmi mediate needs of 
persons having research and related responsibilities. 

Some 1967 programs emphasized effective evaluation 
techniques for personnel concerned with programs under 
titles I, III, and V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act end other federally supported programs. 
The University of Maryland conducted a research train- 



ing Institute for 35 individuals selected from positions of 
leadership in State agencies, and the University of 
Denver conducted a similar institute for State personnel. 
At the University of Wisconsin two separate 2-week 
training sessions were provided for selected personnel 
from State departments of education throughout the 
mid-W^st. 

Research training programs were also supported in 
special areas where particular problems exist or where 
needed development depends u'xxi the availability of 
specialized research competency. For example, Indiana 
University created a 3-year doctoral program in research 
with special emphasis on audiovisual communications. 
Graduates of the program will be prepared to conduct 
research and direct and train others engaged in research 
and development in audiovisual instructional methods. 

A special training project conducted at Ohio State 
University offered training to 40 individuals selected 
primarily from the research staffs of the Nation's largest 
cities. This project was designed to orient representatives 
of large city educational agencies in research method- 
ology and content applicable to their problems, includ- 
ing the shaping of vocational and technical education 
opportunities in metropolitan areas. 

in addition to direct training activities or prog^ n 
development for such training, a number of oth 
supported research activities have training elements, ^ 
example, the regional educational laboratories estima e 
that they invested almost $350,000 during the year - , 
serve the training needs of their staffs. The research ?r I 
development centers estimated that $485,000 went fo, 
research training for their personnel. Through this ki r,<* 
of on-the-job training, these institutions are playir 
significant part in expanding the professional populate t 
capable of contributing to new developments in edu a 
tion. At®, support of small projects through the region 
research program serves an important purpose as a n ior 
Incentive for graduate students engaging in educate ; 1 
research and for staff at institutions not previous!/ 
involved in much research. 

As practicing educators increasingly participate in u- ■ 
research process and rely upon research products, i 
partnership between research and practice :hould i m n 
srfy the momentum of the total educational imp^ 
men t effort. 
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CHALLENGES FOR THE FUTURE 



Both the educational enterprise and society as a 
whole are in ferment as they are affected by and respond 
to unprecedented change. The scientific approach by 
which research and development have helped bring 
about technological advances is now being challenged to 
help bring about advances in education. Fortunately, 
experience with educational research and development 
under the 10-year-old Cooperative Research has 
provided a framework and pattern of opera,** ‘ ibr a 
partnership effort between the Federal Government, 
State and local educational institutions, and interested 
organizations, both public and private. Furthermore, the 
perceptive insights provided to the Cooperative Research 
effort by the Research Advisoiy Council and other 
non -Government advisors has helped to assure contin- 
uous responsiveness to current needs and attention to 
emerging problems. . /jy; 

The steady growth of Cooperative Research support 
and the addition of related authorizations for support of 
research in special areas has added further nourishment 
to this partner^ ip. The effectiveness of the cooperative 
effort also has been stimulated by the expansion of the 
research authorization to Include dissemination of infor- 



mation derived from research, by the establishment of 
the regional educational laboratories to help bridge the 
gap between research and practice, and by the funding 
of research training programs to expand the number and 
increase the capability of individuals committed to 
educational research and development careers. In addi- 
tion, the authorization of support for constructing and 
equipping facilities promises to add to the permanent 
settings in which systematic research can be carried out 
on a continuous basis. 

There can be little doubt that systematic research and 
development add to the efficiency of the total educa- 
tional improvement effort and that the partnership 
approach supported by Cooperative Research and other 
authorizations is a practical way to share responsibility 
for advances toward educational goals. However, the 
need is so great that one might well heed the Queen's 
advice to Alice in Through the Looking Giess: "it takes 
all the running you can do to keep in the same place. If 
you want to get somewhere else, you must run twice as 
fast as that." The research effort seeks to help the 
schoofs develop the efficiency necessary to move ahead 
in serving tomot row's educational needs. 
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APPENDIX A. -THE RESEARCH ADVISORY COUNCIL 



Functions 

The Research Advisory Council, a 12-member non- 
Government body appointed by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, advises 
the US. Commissioner of Education and the Associate 
Commissioner for Reset, ch. Its functions indude the 
following: 

(1) Policy Rev*w -Tbe Research Advisory Council s 

J advice is sought on specific proposals or projects 

or groups of proposals and projects which repre- 
sent policy issues; anticipated changes or proyam 
departures; and other items of business as re- 
quested by the Commissioner, the Associate 
Commissioner for Research, or the Council itself. 

(2) Review of Bureau of Reeeerch Program* -The 
Council periodically reviews, discusses, and ad- 
vises the Commissioner and the Associate Com- 
missioner for Research on the proyams and plans 

« of the r Xrwu of Research. The Council com- 
ments on the strengths and weaknesses of the 
total program and its parts and mdces recommen- 
dations for beneficial changes in emphasis and 
design. 

(3) Revhw of Bureau of Reeeerch Procedure*- -The 
Council periodically dbcusees and advises the 

■ Commissioner and the Associate Commbrioner 

, O'i t .vi ■- \ V ■ ' 
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for Research on the procedures by which the 
Bureau of Re$e*ch plans, administers, and evalu- 
ates its proyarm. These procedures include tech- 
niques for pla.ning, for administrative control, 
for processing proposals (including reviewing 
proposals and contracting and monitoring proj- 
ects). and for evaluating the effectiveness of 
rese£"ch proyams. 

(4) Review of Budget Requests, Proposed Atfoc * 
dons of hands, and Actual Allocation*- The 
Council periodically reviews the requested levels 
of support for research activities and the alloca- 
tion of these requests (and appropriations) to 
different parts of the Bureau of Research pro 
gram. Such reviews take place regularly at sc* 
sions scheduled to dovetail with the budgeting 
and appropriation process. 

Procedures 

The RAC functions on the basis of agendas submitted 
to thorn 10 days in advance of regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. The agendas include necessary supporting material. 
Items ve placed on the agenda by the Commissioner, 
the Associate Commissioner for Research, and the 
Council. Agenda items may be adued at the ti ne of the 
meeting only with the concurrence of the Council . 
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APPENDIX B. -EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES AND PARTICIPATING STATES 

Regional Educational Laboratories supported during fiscal year 1967: 



App&iachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) 

1416 Kanawha Boulevard 
Ch^teston, West Virginia 25325 
(West Virginia, and parts of Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) 

Center for Urban Education (CUE) 

106 Mad bon Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 
(Metropolitan New York City and some neighboring 
cities, excluding Long Island) 

Central Atlantic Regional educational Laboratory 
■-.v (CAREL) .v-* : - . 

' 1 200 Seventeenth Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 -■ m y 

* (District of Columbia, Maryland, and parts of Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and West Virginia) 

Centre! Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory 
(CEMREL) * ’.U -v-Vy. Y* . ■. :* 

1 10646 St. Charles Rock Road 
St. .Ann, Missouri 63074 y 
(Eastern Missouri, southern Illinois, and central and 
■ it western Tennessee end Kentucky) *’ 

r.O : ;.>v$ ■> v : • ■: 

Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory, Inc. 
ICERLi) 

540 West Frontage Road 
NorthfWd, llllnob 60093 

(Indiana, and parts of Illinois, Michigwi, and Wi«on- 
• sin) 

Eastern Regional !r> irtut* for Education (ERIE) 

635 James Street 
Syracuse, New York 13203 
(We st ern Pennsylvania, end New York State, except 
metropolitan New York City) . ‘ /, 

Education Development Center, Inc. (EDC) 

65 Chapel Street * ' . 

Newton, Massachusetts 02 160 
(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont) 



Far West Laboratory ior Educational Research and 
Development (FWLERD) 

Hotel Claremont, 1 Garden Circle 
Berkeley, California 94706 

(Northern California, and Nevada, except Clark 
County) 

Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory 
(MOREL) 

3750 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48201 
(Michigan and Ohio) 

Mid -Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
(McREL) 

104 East Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64108 
(Western Missouri, central Oklahoma, and parts of 
Kansas and Nebraska) 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL) 

7 10 Southwest Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

(Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington) 

Regional Educational Laboratory for the Carolinas 
and Virginia (RELCV) 

Mutual Plaza 

Durham, North Carolina 27701 
(North Carolina, South Carolina, and southern 
Virginia) 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) 

121 South Broad Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

(Delaware, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania) 

Rocky Mountain Educational Laboratory (RMEL) 

1 620 Re**rvoir Road 
Greeley, Colorado 80631 

(Colorado, Wyoming, anl portions of Arizona, Idrfio, 
Montana, Kansas, and Nebraska) 






South Central Region Educational Laboratory 
(SCREL) 

302 National Old Line Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
{Arkansas, Mississippi, and parts of Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma) > ' V t 



Southeastern Educational Laboratory (SEL) 
3460 International Boulevard 
Hapeville, Georgia 30054 
(Alabama, Florida, and Georgia) 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
(SWEDL) 

800 8razos Street 

Austin, Texas 78767 

(Parts of Texas, and southern Louisiana) 

' • '■ ''’■■■■ V; ; .. -/ 



Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development (SWRL) 

11300 LaCienega Boulevard 
Inglewood, California 90304 

(Southern California, southern Nevada, and western 

Arizona) , *'*' '?'■» 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 
(SWCEL) 

117 Richmond Drive, NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
(New Mexico, and portions of Arizona, Oklahoma, 
and Texas) 

Upper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(UMREL) 

1 640 East 78th Street „ 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55423 
(Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
part of Wisconsin) 
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APPENDIX C.-RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



was used fo, ten of the centers listed below and for the Early 
supported under provisions for Vocational Education Research. 



In fiscal year 1967, Cooperative Research support 
Childhood Laboratory. The other two centers were 

F iscat year Name of center, location, 

established and area of inquiry 

. . i « ’ -' r ' ■' 

1964 Learning Research and Development Cen- 

ter, University o* Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Learning research and instructional 
' practices) v 



Fiscal year Name of center, location, 

established and area of inquiry 

1966 Research and Development Center in 
Educational Stimulation, University of 
Georgia, Athens. (Programs of early and 
continuous stimulation, 3- to 12-year* 
olds) 



Center for the Advanced Study of Edu- 
cational Administration, University of 
Oregon, Eugene (School organization an i 
administration in the societal context) 

1966 Center for Research and Development ori 
Educational Differences, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. (Effects of in- 
dividual and cultural differences on the 
learning process)' - 

Center for Research and Development for 
Cognitive Learning, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison (Cognitive learning) 

Center for Research and Leadership 
; Development in Vocational and Technical 
Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. (Research and development 
activities, including operation of ERIC 
clearinghouse on adult and vocational 
education) 

Center for Research, Development and 
Training in Occupational Education, 
North Carolina State University, R sleigh. 
(Research and development emphasizing 
southern needs in adult and vocational 
education) ■ - , 



Research and Development Center in 
Teacher Education, University of Texas, 
Austin. (Teacher education) 

Stafford Center for Research and Devel- 
opment in Teaching, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, C?Jif. (Theory and practice of 
teaching and its effects) 

Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. (Organization, purposes, 
and outcomes of higher education) 

Center for the Study of the Evaluation of 
instructional Programs, University of 
California, Los Angeles. (Study of evalua- 
tion processes and techniques) 

1967 Center for the Study of Social Organiza- 
tion of Schools, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. (Influence of 
social and administrative organization of 
schools on learning of students from 
diverse beck pounds) 



l At ^ of f*c*l yttr 1967. wpport tor th. H*v.r<J CmfW w» ~nv*t*d <° P«*« fo ' c * rt,io c,e9rly 

dtfiiwd activities. 






Fiscal year 
esta Wised 



Name of center, location, 
vid area of inquiry 



1967 7??e National Laboratory on Early Child- 

hood Education is a center-type activity 
which Includes the National Coordination 
Center and the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
> Early Childhood Education, located at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
coordinated centers located at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, the University of 
Chicago, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Syracuse University, and the 
University of Kansas. 5 < : — 
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APPENDIX D.-ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES 



The network of ERIC Clearinghouses and their locations is given below, with subject areas shown. Twelve received 
Cooperative Research support in fiscal year 1967. Six were supported by other appropriate authorizations. One was 
added after fiscal year 1967. 



ADULT EDUCATION 
Syracuse University 
107 Roney Lane 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
University of Michigan 
611 Church Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 481CM 

DISADVANTAGED 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 

(At Yerfifva University until September 1968) 

EARLY CHILOHOOD EDUCATION 
University of Illinois 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbans, f If. 61801 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Univarsity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oreg. 07403 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
University of Wisconsin 
606 State Street 
Medieon, Wis. 63703 

EDUCATIONAL MEDIA AND TECHNOLOGY 
Institute for Communication Research ■ 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 94306 . 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Coundl for Exceptional Children, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Wellington, OX. 20036 



HIGHER EDUCATION 1 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

University of California at Los Angeles 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 
University of Minnesota 
2122 Riverside Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 66404 

LINGUISTICS 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

READING 
Indiana University 
204 Pine Hall 
Bloomington, I nd. 47401 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
Box AP, University Park Branch 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, N.Mex. 88001 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
1460 West Lane Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 

TEACHER EDUCATION 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

1156 15th Street, NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
(Formerly, School Personnel, at City University 
of New York) 



1 Fuo<*d *ft*r 1967. 



TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
National Council of Veachers of English 
508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, III. 61820 

TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Modern Language Association of America 
62 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
980 Klnnear Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
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